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How to Buy a Friend 


, oe best friend I have in this 
world—and I have a lot of other 
friends, please understand—cost me 
just $75. As I write these words, he 
lies on the big Siberian tiger rug be- 
fore the fireplace, watching me from 
beneath his shaggy brows with wist- 
ful eyes that seem somehow to mirror 
all the canny wisdom of his highland 
countrymen. 

He is a dog. 

Nay, he is more than that. His is a 
spirit that makes a house a home. 
You never saw a dog sitting on the 
stoop of an empty house, did you? 
He is the lock that guards our doors; 
the burgler alarm that, just so long as 
a spark of life beats in his sturdy little 
heart, can never be tampered with; 
he is the unbribeable watchman. No 
matter what the hour, we never come 
home to a dreary, empty house. 
Sandy’s presence somehow seems to 
make it a cheery, safe haven. 


Now the acquisition of this lion- 
hearted little tyke was not left to 
chance; he was purchased after long 
and careful study backed by some 
thirty odd years of experience with 
dogs. No other breed could take his 
pecs in that generous portion of my 
eart that he has successfully claimed 





By Leslie T. White 


and won. For me, for my purpose, his 
breed alone could suffice. 

But that is only my requirements. 
Probably yours are very different. 

Perhaps you think me extravagant 
or over-sentimental in my praise. Not 
at all. | am purely selfish in the matter. 

Too many people acquire a puppy 
because he is cute—a roly-poly lump 
of fur and comedy that momentarily 
wins the attention of some member 
of the family. Later comes the disillu- 
sionment. The tiny puff-ball develops 
into a huge, hungry adult that is, too 
often, a tragic disappointment. Thru 
no fault of his own—he couldn’t help 
growing—he becomes a nuisance. The 
responsibility rests with the individ- 
ual that bought the dog. 


Now a dog should be chosen as one 
selects an automobile. You wouldn’t 
buy a sport coupe for an only-car 
with a emily of eight or ten—you 
would purchase, probably, a large 
sedan, or touring car. Nor would you 
order a low-slung racing car when 
your requirements demanded a ten- 
ton truck. 
Be specific, you suggest? 

“Sandy's presence somehow seems to All right. Let me illustrate: A friend 
make home a cheerful haven,” says Mr. of ours, a charming girl, was expect- 
White, above, writer of this fine dog story ing a ‘blessed | Continued on page 50 
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Beside the slender white stems of these birches 
grows a clump of golden Sundew Tulips 
with delicately fringed petals. At their feet 
bright-faced pansies parade happy families 


The stately slashed-petaled Fantasy Tulip 
was developed from the lazy, drooping Par- 
rot type. It is clear pink like Clara Butt, 
with splashes and markings of apple-green 
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There’s a Knack 
Right 


By Hazel Hankinson 


Raat white birches, slender and tall, be- 
side the windows of a little home, a back- 
ground of Vanhoutte Spirea just coming into 
flower, at their base eighteen or twenty scarlet 
tulips closely grouped, with pansies at their 
feet. 

What a refreshing springtime picture it was! 
I pulled the car over to the curb and got out 
for a closer look. Then I had the picture made, 
shown at the left. 

At first glance the cup-shaped tulips on 
their long sturdy stems looked like regulation 
Darwins. But the dainty fringing of the 
petals’ edges meant only one thing—I had 
happened upon a delightful planting of Sun- 
dew Tulips. The rare beauty of the blossoms 
was increased because there were no other 
tulips nearby to detract from the unique detail 
of the petals. And the pert little pansies took 
away the bareness at the ground line. 


THE slashings of the petals which give Sun- 
dews their unusual distinction show that they 
are close relatives of the Parrots. Sundews are 
no longer expensive, and they will readily 
supply that “something different” for a spe- 
cial place in almost any dooryard. 

What magic might be taking place in other 
gardens and home ground because of thought- 
tul bulb planting the autumn before, I won- 
dered. I decided to investigate. It would be 
an excellent way to get suggestions for fall 
planting time. The results were gratifying, for 
many a garden visited showed that by careful 
selection the owner had taken pains to make 
his spring bulb flowers look and feel at home. 
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Companions For Spring Bulb Flowers 


There were those magnificent Car- 
raras, for example, pure white Cottage 
T ‘ulips which had been planted so that 
they would overlook a strip of low 
clipped hedge. The space had been 
planned to take care of three or four 
dozen bulbs. Fairly close behind them 
stretched the intense dark green of 
evergreens and some tall perennials 
and shrubs not yet in bloom. The 
contrast of white flowers and dark 
foliage was striking, and the perfect 
form of the huge tulips was set off to 
the best advantage. 


KNOWING that people are often 
disappointed with Parrots because 
of their lazy, tho graceful, habit of 
sprawling on the ground, I made an 
effort to learn what “luck” home gar- 
deners were having with the much- 
talked-of Fantasy. Was this new ad- 
dition to the Parrot family living up 
to the remarkable personality the 
bulb-growers and catalog-makers 
claimed for it? 

And then, as I entered a side gate 
into a cozy garden not more than 50 
feet square, there they were! [See 
photograph at bottom of opposite 
page.] Great blooms with petals 3 
inches long, the outside the same 
clear pink as the popular Clara Butt 
from which this tulip originated; the 
inside rosier and vem in tone, each 
petal curiously slashed and marked 
thru the center with apple-green. The 
best part of it was that those stately 
Fantasy Tulips stood as strong and 
straight and tall as the Darwins did. 


The owner of this garden, realizing 
that Parrots are at their best in small 
groups by themselves, had set eight 
or ten bulbs at each corner of two 
semi-formal plots separated by a path. 
They formed the accent note for 
lower-growing spring flowers around 
them and gave character to the whole 
place. 

Nature and the plant-breeders have 
done remarkable work with colorings 
in the three tulip classes—Darwin, 
Cottage, and Breeder; in fact, almost 
any mixture of varieties is agreeable 
to the eye. Special color groupings are 
not needed as much to avoid clashes 
as to enhance the peculiar beauty of 
the various tints and many shades. 




























Several two-color borders worth men- 
tioning I saw on certain home grounds 
that were roomy enough for group- 
ings of from 50 to 200 bulbs without 
giving a crowded appearance. 

When one has seen the clear pink of 
Clara Butt set off by the lovely soft 
lilac of Dream, it is something to look 
forward to in a planting of one’s own. 
Arranging the two varieties in irregu- 
lar drifts in a border is effective—that 
is, letting one color run back into the 
other so that the two blend. The taller 
tulips—Darwin, Cottage, Breeder 
are nearly always more attractive 
planted in clusters or drifts than when 
set in straight lines and rows. 

Another | Continued on page Co 


The long-pointed Lady, or Candlestick, Tu- 
lips (above) have white flowers with a deep 
red band on the outside. They are ideal for 


the rock garden and in front of evergreens 


Daring to come before spring, snowdrops and 
crocus are more welcome than most flowers. 
This is the less common reddish blue Crocus 


tomasinianus, with a dark spot on the lip 
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New Magic | in. loday’s 


By Norma B. Kastl 


This modern end-table with radio combined is 
black and has chromium trim. Smart for bed- 
room or wherever its colors fit the scheme 





a THE magic realm of the Arabian 
Nights, Aladdin rubbed his lamp and 
evoked fabulous genii who performed 
remarkable feats. Today we have 
only to turn a small knob on a piece 
of furniture and out of the ether comes 
Rudy Vallee with his brilliant array 
of entertainers, Wayne King’s dance 
rhythms, good old Cap’n Henry’s 
Showboat troupe, Grand Opera, “The 
March of Time” with its stirring 
dramatizations of important news 
events, and plaintive Irish ballads 
sung as only John McCormack can. 

And now our radios offer an even 
greater thrill, for we can tune in on 
stations at the other side of the world 
almost as easily as we get our local 
ones. Daventry (England), Sweden, 
Moscow, Morocco, Java, each with 
its characteristic program, come to us 
with the turn of the dial! 

If you would listen to the world, 
see that your new radio is “‘all-wave,” 
meaning that it will pick up American 
stations on long-wave lengths and 
foreign stations on short waves, as 
well as police calls, airplanes—even 
signals from ships at sea. There is one 
appropriately named all-wave model 
called ““Globe Trotter.” On its large 
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dial is a miniature map of the world 
surrounded by the fet broadcast 
bands that bring you all radio ranges. 
And if, in the whole wide world, you 
find no program to satisfy your mood, 
there are Globe Trotters equipped 
with phonographs so you can put on 
some old well-loved record and listen 
to just the music you want to hear. 


ANOTHER all-wave radio, as if to 
emphasize the ease with which far- 
distant stations may be heard, is 
equipped with remote control. This 
means dials are set in a small end- 
table standing conveniently beside 
your easy chair and from here you 
control the radio itself at the other 
end of the room or even in an adjoin- 
ing room. A distinctive feature of this 
radio is an inclined sounding board 
which deflects the sound upward and 
increases its clarity and brilliancy, a 
desirable quality especially appreci- 
ated in programs from far away. 
Altho tuning in on foreign stations 
is exciting, many of us are quite as 
content to hear the Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts from New York, as 
an opera in Rome, and quite likely 
United States broadcasting schedules 























Radios! 


are better suited to our waking hours. 

There are many devices on the 
newer radios which enhance our en- 
joyment of these programs. We ap- 
preciate automatic volume control, 
keeping the sound evenly regulated. 
We approve of tone control, which 
balances upper and lower registers 
and regulates pitch to suit our taste. 
And if our ear 1s not sufficiently acute 
to tell us when we have the precise 
point on the dial where reception is 
perfect, we can have a convenient 
marker to indicate it for us. One of 
the new radios has a device by which 
it can be pre-set for certain favorite 
stations. Then, as the dial is turned 
and the station reached, a pointer 
drops into place with a little click and 
you know that your setting is exactly 
right. This type of radio also has re- 
mote control, with the dial panel in a 
small polished wooden box which may 
be placed on an end-table or moved 
about the room. No need to rise from 
your easy chair to change the station! 


THE reduction in size of radio me- 
chanisms without any loss in good per- 
formance is an important technical 
advance. No longer are they “‘the big- 


ger the better.”” Now the 5- or 6-tube 
set equals or even excels in perform- 
ance the 7- or 8- tube set of two years 
ago. 

A new compact portable radio mod- 
el serves two purposes: With the 
handle attached, it can be carried 
readily from home into the automo- 
bile, and is designed so that it serves 
as a car arm-rest. Some persons prefer 
the small radios even when price is 
not a consideration. They are com- 
pact, require no floor space, and come 
in smart, simple styles adaptable to 
almost any room. They appeal also to 
families that, having one large living- 
room radio, wish additional sets in 
rooms where individual members may 
enjoy favorite programs. 


AN ATTRACTIVE table set makes 
the most of the beauty of natural pol- 
ished wood and is cased in light ma- 
hogany banded with ebonized metal. 
It stands less than 18 inches high but 
is equipped with the latest devices for 
good reception. Another table model, 
which brings in police calls as well as 
local stations, has a phonograph that 
plays both 10- and 12-inch records. 
In spite of its combined features, it 
measures only 15 inches tall, 12 inches 
wide. A third table set, somewhat 
larger, has all-wave reception and 
brings in the more important for- 
eign stations, besides the local ones. 

Perhaps the most engaging of the 
little radios are those of special design. 
Some are made that stand hardly 8 
inches tall, with unusually charming 
cases of red, blue, or green Florentine 
leather, gilt-tooled. Others are in 
stunning white calfskin, to fill the 
style for white accessories. One mod- 
ern small radio of shining black has 
lacquer trim, and another is in sleek 
gray harewood, aluminum-banded, to 
suit the modern mode. 


WoMEN who want radios to fit 
carefully planned period rooms will 
appreciate the period cabinets now 
available, authentic in style and of the 
finest woods and workmanship. What, 
for example, could be more suitable 
for an Early American living-room 
than a sturdy maple hutch, admirable 
for an end-table, and concealing a 
radio of standard make. Another at- 
tractive maple piece is bookcase with 
radio set in the closed shelf. Open 
shelves hold books or pottery or glass. 
Secretaries and Governor Winthrop 
desks are also excellent pieces to hold 
radios. Usually the radio panel is put 
behind a small door in the middle of 
the rank of pigeon-holes, and until 
this door is opened the desk gives no 
hint of its dual purpose. 

An interesting type of this dual- 
purpose furniture includes those little 
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JOHN PAUL PENNEBAKER, UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


tables and cabinets, indispensable in 
every home for lamps, books, and 
flowers, and made still more useful be- 
cause they house a radio. There is an 
oval Duncan Phyfe occasional table in 
mahogany whose front slides back to 
reveal a radio panel and a graceful 
Hepplewhite square table with a simi- 
lar front. Another Duncan Phyfe 
table, in either maple or mahogany, is 
square and has a simulated drawer 
front which drops down to show the 
radio panel. Two other tables, also 
with drop fronts, are a graceful little 
Queen Anne cabinet in walnut and 
a copy of an Early American sewing 
table. 

Well-styled modern cabinets and 
end-tables indicate what well may be 
a trend toward an ultimate distinc- 
tive radio style. 


WHETHER you are modern-mind- 
ed in your furnishings or prefer the 
traditional pieces, you will find a radio 
with cabinet to suit your taste. If the 
case is of primary importance, it is 
not wise to set your heart on a certain 
radio make, for you will find perhaps 
that the cabinet you want and the 
radio set you prefer don’t always 
come together. Today, tho, the better 
known sets, like automobiles, are all 
good, even if one excels in a certain 
respect and another has some different 
special device. So you may select your 
new radio for its appearance as well as 
its performance and take satisfaction 
in the manner in which it harmonizes 
with the furnishings of your home. 


September, 1934 








By Alfred L. Gehri 


‘ 

oe remarked Chips, the 
old ship’s carpenter, whom many of 
you will remember from the story 
“Let the Architect Be Your Skipper,” 
published in Better Homes & Gardens 
last month, “is just like building a 
home. The finished product,” he went 
on, flipping a set of griddle cakes, 
“should be suited to your purse, good 
to look at, and lived with with no 
after-regrets.”” 

I hope there will be no regrets, 
thought I, feeling positively ashamed 
of the number of pancakes I had eat- 
en, such pancakes as I had never 
dreamed existed, with a sort of de- 
licious ethereal quality that you felt 
might not be real; or, if real, might 
not be lasting. Honestly, tho, the 
sixteenth was as good as the first, and 
there were no after-regrets. 

Perhaps it should be explained that 
we were in Chips’ lonely cabin, on 
Hood Canal (in the Puget-Sound dis- 
trict of western Washington), one of 
those rare spots in the Northwest 
where Nature has performed her love- 
liest handiwork in lofty mountains 
and clear blue water and magnificent 
trees—a fisherman’s paradise, let it be 
said and I am that fisherman. 

“Tell me,” I continued, ‘where did 
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At right, Chips (Henry Querrette) and his 
nearest neighbor, Old Winn. Chips’ cookery 
tricks come from many ports of the Seven Seas 


an old bachelor salt like you learn to 
cook?” 

“Oh, every seaman gets tired of 
galley grub,” Chips replied. ‘““‘When- 
ever our vessel tied up in a foreign 
port I’d go uptown, splice an acquaint- 
ance with an innkeeper, and swap 
recipes. I’ve traded recipes all over 
the globe. Sometimes I'd cook the 
American dish and get a free meal.” 

“‘Sort of a cook’s tour of the world,” 
I laughed at the example of Chips’ 
Yankee shrewdness. ‘“These delicious- 
ly smooth pancakes, where are they 
from?” 

“France. I got the recipe from the 
cook at a little inn just out of Mar- 
seilles. 


CHIPS’ FRENCH PANCAKES 


[ A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE | 


“You start by boiling a potato, 
then mash it to a smooth paste with a 
fork and let it cool somewhat. There 
should be 34 cupful. 

“Then take 4 eggs and separate 
yolks and whites. Beat the whites 
stiff. To 34 cupful of flour add an 
equal amount of the potato paste, 4 
teaspoonful of salt, and mix well. Beat 
the egg yolks with equal parts of the 














potato water and canned milk (un- 
sweetened evaporated milk) to make 
about 114 cupfuls of liquid, and add 
to the dry mixture. Somehow canned 
milk seems to make a better pancake,” 
Chips added parenthetically. “The re- 
sulting batter should be of the thick- 
ness of whipping cream. Then fold in 
your beaten egg whites. 

“While you are waiting for the grid- 
die to heat, warm a cupful of honey 
slightly, and mix into it 4, tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter, 14 teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, and a dash of nutmeg. 
Pour this over the browned pancakes, 
roll, and serve on a hot plate.” 

“What did you trade the innkeeper 
for her priceless pancake recipe?” 

“Oh,”’ Chips laughed, “she got the 
worst of the deal. I showed her how to 
put together the regular he-man sour- 
dough flapjacks like the cooks in the 
Michigan lumber camps used to make. 
Later I saw them on the menu as 
Pattes de Jacques. 

“Now,” Chips cautioned, “never 
beat a hotcake batter too much or too 
violently. Hard beating drives out the 
leavening gases and makes the cakes 
flat. Rub the lumps out. Another thing, 
if you let the batter stand for 10 or 15 
minutes, it improves the texture. 


DUTCH FRENCH TOAST 


[ A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE ] 


“Funny,” Chips yarned, filling his 
after-breaRfast pipe, “where a cha 
picks up recipes. A Dutch vila. 4 
in Amsterdam showed me the correct 
way to make French toast. She beat 
her egg and cream mixture as usual, 
but toasted the bread lightly and even- 
ly on both sides before she dipped it. 



























ENGLISH WHITE SAUCE 


[ A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE ] 


“And it was an English cook in 
Liverpool who showed me the knack 
of improving white sauce. Nothing to 
it. Melt 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, 
rub in 2 tablespoonfuls of flour until 
all lumps have vanished. Then allow 
the mixture to cool. Slowly add your 
milk, and do not put back on the heat 
until the milk and flour are thoroly 
blended. Then finish cooking in a dou- 
ble boiler for about 20 minutes, stir- 
ring frequently. [Long cooking is the 
secret of this delicious white sauce.] 








Not even the scenery of the Olympic Moun- 
tains mars Chips’ way with pancakes on the 
beach; he’s been sailor, cowboy, lumberjack 


Chips has retired to this 20-acre ranch in west- 
em Washington, 


fronting on Hood Canal 


LEW BOW RICE 


[ A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE 


“A Chinese cook aboard the old 
Mary Ellen—wheat out of Tacoma 
for China and varnish oil on the return 
trip—showed me how to cook rice. 

“We Americans usually boil our 
rice for 30 minutes, and then serve the 
sticky, starchy mass. Lew Bow used 
to put on about eight times as much 
water as the dry rice he was going to 
cook. When the water was boiling like 
the tide-rips of the Bay of Fundy he 
would slowly add the rice and keep 
the tightly covered pot boiling furt 
ously all the time. By using such a 
great volume of water the violent 
boiling kept the rice from sticking to 
the bottom of the pan. Stirring spoils 
rice. At the end of about 30 minutes 
he would pour the rice into a colander 
and dash a dipper of cold water over 
it and let it drain until dry. Then he 
would pop the colander into the oven 
and let it steam for about 5 minutes. 
Whe served the rice every grain 
Sod out plump, separate, and dis 
tinct. 


Yes.” Chips recalled, “Lew Bow 
fed good on that old wind-wagon, but 
I got tired of shuttling back and forth 
across the Pacific, so | signed on a lit- 
tle coaster that was carrying gypsum 
from San | Continued on page 36 
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When National Housing Act Administrator 
James A. Moffett Talks About Modernization’ 














*See page 7 











= ees a typical Early Colonial home of trim and attractive 
lines, this home suffered the vicissitudes of changing fashions and was con- 
verted some fifty years ago into a Queen Anne cottage, complete with jigsaw 
ornaments, enveloping veranda, tower, and all. The present owners, Mr. and 

















3rd Prize, Class 4: Improve- 

ments costing $1,000 or more, 

1933 National Better Homes 
Contest 


Won by 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Douglass Ewell 
West Nyack, New York 


They Spent $4,900 





ls REMODELING this 75-year-old home, Mr. and Mrs. Ewell achieved in 
very great measure the ideals sought after in such an undertaking. The im- 
provement in architectural character is most marked, as the original home, 
as you Can see, was very clumsy and haphazard in appearance, while the new 
one is as fine an example of a spacious Colonial home as you could imagine. 

This remarkablg transformation was brought about with a minimum of 
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Here’s What He Means— 



















9th Prize, Class 4: Improve- 

ments costing $1,000 or more, 

1933 National Better Homes 
Contest 


Won by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Heidel 


Meriden, Connecticut 


They Spent $4,500 


Mrs. W. C. Heidel, found a drawing of the home in an early history of Meri- 
den, and their architect, Lorenzo Hamilton, restored it to the simple and 
pleasant style of its early day. The delightful entrance trellis and the fine pro- 
portions of its new chimney add greatly to its present charm, as you can see. 











disturbance of the existing structure, as a study of the “before” and “‘after”’ 
pictures will reveal. The wing on the left side was extended and its roofline 
dropped, thus allowing an opportunity for an interesting dormer treatment. 
The upper story is treated in stucco, which forms a pleasant contrast to the 
wide siding below. The new window sashes with divided lights and dark shut- 
ters are another important element in this home’s architectural treatment. 
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Add Charm and Grace 
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Photograph 1 shows the formal dinner 
table; 2, 3, 4, and 5 show the settings 
for the four courses of this formal meal 
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By Helen Sprackling 


Rai mealtime with charm and 
grace, add to it an attractive setting, 
and the simplest meal transcends the 
mere perfunctory act of eating. It be- 
comes at once an important cane in 
the happiness of family life, a vital in- 
fluence on the manners of the growing 
generation, and a social occasion to 
which the guest looks forward. 

In every home of taste, moreover, 
gracious dining is a matter of every- 
day living rather than a special-occa- 
sion event! Its secret is neither costly 
detail nor elaborate procedure but a 
harmony of setting and appointment 
and a knowledge of simple, correct 
service. These principles are founded 
not on the dictates of mere superficial 
custom but on the comfort and cour- 
tesy due those seated at one’s table. 


THINK of a well-set table as a pic- 
ture having balanced arrangement of 
design and color, a fine sense of pro- 
portion. It is an ordered collection of 
details which must be right in them- 
selves, right in their relation to one 
another, and in accord with the room 
as a whole. By that I mean if you have 
a dining-room furnished in the Early 
American tradition the linen, the 
plates, the glass, the handles of the 
flatware should be in complete sym- 
pathy with that type of decoration. If 
you have chosen Duncan Phyfe ma- 
hogany, slender and graceful, slight- 
ly formal in feeling, then the details 
should be delicate and graceful and 
more formal in character. Consistency 











at Mealtime 


See informal table settings in full 






color elsewhere in this issue 


means not necessarily faithfulness to 
period style (unless you wish it to in- 
clude that) but rather a harmony of 
quality and textures. Colorful Italian 
pottery may be quite delightful with 
the simple lines and mellow tone of 
our own provincial pine and maple. 
The eggshell luster os modern white 
china plate devoid of any design is 
superbly revealed against the rich ma- 
hogany of a Duncan Phyfe table. 

The setting of a table, reduced to 
its simplest terms, is divided into three 
parts: 


First, there is the background, the 
cloth, or doilies upon which the dishes 
are laid. For a formal dinner a damask 
cloth is always good taste. It is laid 
over a silence cloth and must be satin 
smooth without ever a wrinkle or a 
fold except one running lengthwise of 
the table and directly down the cen- 
ter. A neutral cloth is preferable— 
ivory, cream, or a delicate ecru go well 
with any color in china and glass, fit 
into any background (see Photo- 
graph 1). A lace or embroidered cloth 
is laid directly over the table with 
no other cover beneath. For luncheon 
and the family dinner, doilies or a 
runner set are attractive. 

The second part in table setting is 
the center decoration of the table— 
the centerpiece, the candle-holders, Photographs 6, 7, and 
the compotes. Fresh flowers simply 8 are settings for the 
arranged are perhaps the loveliest maa luncheon; 
central motif one can have. Fruit— ta —? coffee 
real, not arti- [ Continued on page 46 joke apealn is bat 
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en Mom, I’ve had 
all I want to eat! Jim’s coming 
by and we’re going to play in 
the treehouse.” 

Home from school on the 
run, Bill had bolted his food, as 
was his usual custom, one eye 
on the clock, the other on the 
door, and was off to play. Five . 
minutes was all the time he 
took out for lunch, and break- 
fast was no more deliberate. 
Usually nervous about getting 
to school before the 8:30 bell, 
he bolted his food and some- 
times missed breakfast alto- 
gether. Net result, Bill was poorly 
equipped both physically and emo- 
tionally to do the day’s work at school. 


GIRLS are just as bad. In our home 
neighborhood mealtimes are irregular. 
Little Patsy next door eats her lunch 
while her dearest friend, having had 
her lunch, waits on the porch and 
urges her to hurry so they can play. 
Where children carry lunches to school 
or eat in school cafeterias or lunch- 
rooms, the same state of rush exists. 

What can we do to keep these res- 
tive little souls in their hae at the 
table? School children especially need 
every one of the three meals of the 
day. And it is very important that 
there be time to eat slowly, at least 
unhurriedly, so that digestions and 
appetities will not be disturbed by 
nervous tension. Moreover, ‘we need 
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By Virginia E. Porter 


to remember that eating nicely and 
with enjoyment is one of the social 
graces to be acquired during the 
growing-up vears. I mention this by 
way of warning because I have a great 
deal of opportunity to observe the so- 
called sandwich-gulpers who have 
grown up and I know, because I’m in 
the business of preaching nutrition, 
that poor eating habits invite illnesses. 


But there are ways to keep these 
restive little souls at table. Good hab- 
its of eating are easiest established 
down in the baby years. Jean learns 
to sit at her little table and eat her 
meal from soup to dessert without 
budging from « place. Mealtimes 
are made as pleasant as possible, tho 
nothing is done to distract attention 
from the job at hand. Until mealtime 
habits are well established it is ad- 
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School 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RUTH A. NICHOLS 


visable for children to have 
their meals apart from parents 
and other grown-ups. Later, 
when going out to play is the 
first and almost every thought 
of the child, it may be neces- 
sary to move in a clock and 
have the child check off the 15 
or 20 minutes desirable. 

One grade-school teacher 
found that music with meals 
kept the children at lunch 
longer, pretty much solving the 
nervous hurry current with 
noon-time meals. Another 
teacher of third graders took 
the time to establish conversational 
meals in a play spirit, dividing the 
children up into tables and designat- 
ing hosts and hostesses and encourag- 
ing conversation. 


Or COURSE, teachers who devote 
part of their noon hour to such work 
activities are sacrificing a bit of lei- 
sure time which they might prefer to 
spend otherwise. Such teachers might 
well be credited with an extra recess 
sometime during the afternoon. 

And now for the school lunch itself. 
Surely we’re all agreed it’s a good 
idea to serve one hot dish, which is 
possible even when and where the 
equipment is not extensive. The sim- 

lest way to provide hot dishes is to 
en each child bring a food that can 
be reheated, in a sealed container 
which can be [ Continued on page 48 
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A spray of popular Crim- 
son Lake Bougainvillea 


By Tom McMullen 


| ONCE heard a landscape architect 
refer to vines as the lace curtains and 
draperies of exterior decoration. Ever 
since I have been trying to epee 
them in my garden picture with that 
comparison in mind. 

Before I was able to get the best 
effect from them, tho, I had to learn 
some of their characteristics—their 
blossom colors, time of blooming, and 
climbing habits. Also, I learned a few 
things about vines in general that 
might be worth passing along. 

One doesn’t live long in California 
or in the Sunny South before he finds 
that shade is a very needed part of 
any garden, and vines provide it more 
quickly than any other group of plants. 
Then, too, our type of architecture 
seems particularly adapted to the 
softening effect supplied by the climb- 
ers. A little redwood bungalow just 
doesn’t appear complete without its 
complement of vines, and what would 
a Spanish loggia, balcony, or patio be 
without that touch of foliage drapery? 


VINES as a classhave much in their 
favor. They take little ground space, 
and if your garden is as small as mine, 
this is a most important considera- 
tion. They are rapid growing and give 
a wealth of blossoms over a longer 
period than most plants. They require 
no special care and are generally long 
lived. A little water, plant food, and 
pruning is all they ask in return for a 
glorious display. This story includes 
mostly evergreen types, for they are 
more useful in a land of sunshine. 
Like everyone else, when I first 


came to California the vine which first 
caught my eye was the Bougainvillea, 
and I wasn’t content till I had one. 
But I lived to regret it, for my garden 
was too small for such a rampant 
grower and the magenta blossoms, 
which seemed always to cover the 
plant, clashed with everything on the 
place. In a large garden, tho, this 
Bougainvillea spectabilis is another 
story, for, if it can arch over a garage 
or wall away from everything else, it 
makes an effective splash of color. I 
have seen it used also in combination 
with blue or white, making an inter- 
esting display. 


IF I ever have a Spanish home with a 
tile roof I may be won back to the 
Bougainvillea, but it will be B. /at- 
eritia then, the brick-colored one. The 
variety Crimson Lake, the newest and 
most wonderful of all, is helping re- 
gain the favor that its magenta parent 
lost for me. It is slightly tender but a 
vigorous [| Continued on page 56 


Vines for 


Shade 


IN CALIFORNIA AND THE SOUTH 


Climbing Rubber clothes 
this house with a tight- 
fitting gown of cool green 





The 3-parted leaves and bright yellow 
flowers of the Winter Jasmine (Jasminum 
Nudiflorum) veil many a California home 
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Fritillarias 


Will Fascinate You 


By Claire Norton 


Wars April comes dancing 


across the land, she brings the quaint 
fritillaries to join the sunny daffodils 
and the gay, bright tulips. The engag- 
ing little guinea-hen-flower and the 
stately crown-imperial, two fritillaries, 
of legend have long been known and 
loved in gardens. Even more ancient- 
ly cultivated is /utea, a species from 
southwestern Asia. Speaking general- 


ly, however, much less use is made of 


the fritillaries than their decorative 
charm and adaptability merit. 
Fritillaries are natives of the North 
Temperate Zone, coming to our gar- 
dens from western Europe, southwest- 
ern Asia, Alaska, and Siberia, and our 
own western America. They are char- 
acterized by their distinctive flowers, 


bell-shaped and drooping. Many of 


them are checkered or tessellated in a 
most uncommon fashion; others are 
of unequaled brilliance; still others 
are so like pendant bronze bells, de- 
signed to send forth musical resonance 
at the slightest touch, that they have 
earned the appropriate name mission- 
bells. All are hardy and easy to grow. 
The crown-imperial (Fritillaria im- 
perialis) is perhaps the most familiar 
of the several species. It is associated 
in our minds with old-fashioned gar- 
dens, but all too frequently is ban- 
ished from modern ones because of its 
strong, rather fetid odor. Planted ju- 
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Mission-bells are mot- 
tled with brownish pur- 
ple and yellowish green 


diciously, in small groups and at a 
sufficient distance from the house so 
that its foxlike scent is not a disturb- 
ing factor, the crown-imperial may be 
an intriguing adjunct to a garden. 


THE great blunt nose of the crown- 
imperial appears almost over night in 
late March. It grows with astonishing 


rapidity, until by the middle or end of 


April it hangs out its umbel of colorful 
bells, surmounted by a crown of glossy 
green leaves on a towering stalk. In 
maximus, or Single Red, the variety 
generally offered, the bells are some- 
what “boiled lobster” in coloring. 
Maximus lutea is more pleasing to the 
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Two of the most popular Fritillarias are the checkered 
guinea-hen-flower at the top of the page, and crown- 
imperial below, with clusters of bells topped by leaves 













eyes of most flower-lovers. One writer 
has compared its color to “fresh dairy 
butter in the sun!”’ Aurora is an at- 
tractive orange. Crown-upon-crown, 
especially striking, bears several um- 
bels of orange-red blossoms, one above 
another. Gold and Silver Striped car- 
ry red bells, but have variegated fo- 
liage. Double-flowered red and yellow 
forms are also available. 

Upon closer observation, the bells 
will be seen to hold pearly drops of 
nectar, like great tears which never 
seem to fall. Legend tells us that at 
the time the crown-imperial grew in 
the Garden of Gethsemane its blos- 
soms were milk white and held aloft. 
When the Savior entered the Garden 
all the flowers except this haughty 
one, proud of its crown of green, 
bowed their heads in reverence. Re- 
proved by the other flowers, the 
crown-imperial | Continued on page 54 











By Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe 


Oriental Poppies 


Are Real Garden Stand-bys for Everyone 








/ \LMosT every garden needs 


more gay splashes of color somewhere 
—and that’s why poppies were born! 
No other hardy garden flower can be 
quite so debonair, so flaunting, and 
yet so subtle as an Oriental Poppy. 
No other flower flares out so gayly, 
dazzles us so utterly, yet holds such 
mystery in its heart. 

“Why, it’s like a poppy,” we say, 
when intending to give a tulip our 
highest praise, for poppies have al- 
ways been synonymous with gayety 
and striking color. And now that the 
newer hybrids have added all the 
meltingly soft tints to their color 
range—the points in their favor, the 
reasons why we should grow more and 
more of them, are seemingly endless. 

Oriental Poppies are real garden 
stand-bys. They are sure cures for ail- 
ing gardens. They are especially 
adapted to extremes in climate—they 
like it!—they are hardy and almost 
absurdly easy to grow. There are no 


special poppy pests—except rabbits! 
No picid dite are required, and no 
exact amounts of sun and shade. And 
now there are Oriental Poppies in 
colors to suit everybody, poppies to 
suit every mood, every purse, every 
eye—every garden. Oriental Poppies 
are indeed for everyone. 


IT IS not difficult to raise Oriental 
Poppies from seeds, altho the colors 
of the seedlings are something which 
cannot be foretold. So, to have your 
garden glowing with poppies this 
coming year, it will be necessary to 
start with plants and make your choice 
very soon now of named varieties in 
the colors which most appeal to you 
from the lists of reliable growers. 
Poppy-growing is really very sim- 
ple, but one of the important require- 
ments is that they be moved during 
their dormant period. In an ordinary 
season this comes during August and 
September, when for a few weeks their 
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Like diverting dancers in a ballet, when 
the Oriental Poppies enter the garden there 
is life, stir, and the gay poetry of motion 


notched leaves disappear, to be re- 
placed later by fresh growths. Far too 
many mournful words have been 
spoken about this disappearing act of 
theirs. For, as Roy V. Ashley, a popp 
enthusiast of long experience has said, 

“Aside from the flowers, the late fall 
growth and the early spring growth 
of poppy foliage easily compensate for 
the brief period in midsummer when 
the foliage does not present a tidy ap 
pearance.” And, to most of us, lusty 
plants of Oriental Poppies with their 
great acanthus-like leaves are a dis- 
tinct garden ornament for most of the 
gardening year. And that is saying 
nathan about the exciting knobby 
buds and the odd pepperbox seedpods. 


Tuts is to be no catalog of varieties, 
altho I am quite helplessly partial to 
Oriental Poppies—I want them all! 
And so will [Continued on page 52 
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5 THE President of the 
United States were speak- 
ing to the Junior Garden- 
ers of America, we are 
sure he would say: 

“We are fighting a tre- 
mendous battle, Aces of 
the Green Triangle—a 
battle for happiness, con- 
tentment, and beauty for 
everyone. I need your 
help!” 

“Our help?” Aces of 
the Green Triangle would 
ask in surprise. “‘Why, 
how can we help you, Mr. 
President?” 

“By each and every 
one of you doing your 
part to show the people 
in your town how to see 
and find happiness in the 
natural beauties of the 
countrysides and parks. 
And by helping every 
neighbor to have Nature 
and beauty around his 
home, no matter who he 
is or where he lives.” 

Yes, you can do it, boys and girls, 
for mothers and daddies will do 
things for you that they would not do 
for anyone else. 

“How?” you ask. 

This month every school in America 
should have a flower show. Invite all 
your mothers and daddies, grand- 
mothers and grandfathers, sisters and 
brothers, and neighbors. Once you get 
them there, their eyes will be opened 
to the beauties of Nature, gardens, 
and flowers, which can be theirs if 
they want them. 

You would interest the whole school 
so that each grade would have some 
special exhibit all its own. The teach- 
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Address: Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines 


ers and members of the garden club 
would gladly help plan the details. 

And this is the kind of flower show 
to make everyone want gardens and 
flowers and beautiful cities and towns! 
Decorate tie walls of the gymnasium 
or assembly room where the show is 
held with branches of oak or boughs 
of willow. Tack these to wooden por- 
tions of the wall or hang them by a 
string from the balcony railing. 

In the center of the room make an 
oblong green grass plot. You can.do 
this by laying on the floor a large piece 
of oilcloth or old linoleum of the size 
desired. Over the oilcloth or linoleum 
place a layer of wet sand or peatmoss 
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WE WILL DO OUR 
PART TO CONSERVE 
AND RESTORE OUR 
COUNTRY’S RESOURCES 


and on top of the peat- 
moss or sand put a thick 
layer of green grass clip- 
pings that will be kept 
sprinkled and fresh. Place 
a bird-bath in one corner 
of the grass plot. It can 
be made of rustic wood 
by one of the boys in the 
manual-training class, or 
loaned by one of the 
mothers or garden-club 
members. 

All around the room 
will be tables for the ex- 
hibits. There should be 
two or more tables for 
each grade. Boards laid 
on saw-horses will do. 
Your Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation or adult garden 
club should be glad to 
help you get these tables. 
Cover them with black or 
white wrapping paper 
(donated by an interested 
father who might be a 
merchant). Trail some 
green leaves, vines, tree 
or shrub branches in and around the 
exhibits on each table. They will be 
lovely against the white or black paper. 

Ask each grade to bring anything 
from their gardens or classes that will 
help people see and find beauty in Na- 
ture and want to do their part to 
spread and conserve this beauty in 
America. 

One room will have a contest to see 
who can make the most effective and 
original conservation poster. These 
will be hung on the wall and everyone 
who attends the show will be asked 
to vote on the best. Such an exhibit 
could not help but make everybody 
want to do his [ Continued on page 34 














Generations of rug buyers have 
asked for “nine-by-twelves.” 

But as to wear? Weave? Sturdi- 5 §& 
ness? As toall hidden values, buyers 
might as well have been blindfolded. 

Now, for the first time since the art of weaving be- 
gan, a label—the Bigelow Weavers’ label—in plain 
sight at rug and carpet edge says to the shopper: 
Here’s that famous Lively Wool, so resilient yet tough, 
that makes patterns foot-proof. Here’s the celebrated 
True-Tension weave that binds each tuft firmly in 


place. Here are dyes as fast as science can make... 
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LIVELY WOOL SPRINGS BACK UNDERFOOT 








So now rug buying is a grand, 


~ : say, colorful adventure —an adven- 
“4 e chee 
. s ture into pattern picking. All the 


old uncertain hazarding into un- 
known quality is gone. 

Bigelow Weavers have taken the great traditional 
designs and domesticated them—to fit your home, 
your furnishings and your purse. You can have that 
9x12 at convenient price levels from about $35 to 
$150! It’s good value at any price—if it carries the 
Bigelow label. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., wa 


Inc., 140 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Sox 


ex> 
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Gay Table Settings for Colorful Autumn Meals 


Rep apples and blush-tinted pears, 
colors and fruits of autumn and har- 
vest-time: these have been our inspira- 
tion in setting the above luncheon 
table. The cloth is of a very new pat- 
tern of damask; service plates are of 
pottery; while the rest of the dishes 
are of unbreakable composition ware. 
The flat silver is a new ivory and black 
composition-handle ware. Real fruit is 
used in the ivory-toned cornucopias. 


A MARIGOLD and blue dinner 
table (at right) for those who like 
marigolds and blue—and who doesn’t! 
The linen cloth in two tones of blue 
furnishes a perfect background for 
clear glass and dishes of tangerine 
shading to yellow. The plates are 
three-toned china, the bouillon cups 
picking up the deepest tone. The plated 
flat silver has dignity and charm. 
Over all rides a glass Pegasus (winged 
horse of poetic inspiration), giving a 
classic touch to this informal table. 


Arranged by Fae Huttenlocher, of the Better Homes & Gardens Staff 


Table Appointments Courtesy Marshall Field & Company 
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A triumph of General Electric research and 
engineering that brings the convenience 
and economy of G-E Refrigeration within 
the reach of every home—every income! 


HOLDS AJL ag gTHIS FOOD 
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2 qts. milk * 2 4 pts. cream « 1 doz. eggs * 1 Ib. butter * 2 pkgs. 
cheese ¢ 2 cans fruit juice ¢ 1 bottle catsup « 1 bottle cherries * 2 ibs. 
bacon ¢ 5 Ibs. roast *« 1 head lettuce « 1 big cucumber ¢ 2 Ibs. 
tomatoes ¢ 1 bunch celery * 2 grape fruit « 2 lemons * % doz. 
oranges © 1 jar salad dressing* 1 Ib. lard ¢ 2 left-over containers 
1 qt. water bottle ¢ 2 quick freezing trays (20 ice cubes—2 Ibs. of ice) 









LOWEST OPERATING COST 
IN THE WORLD 


The new G-E Liftop refrigerator 
has the lowest operating cost of any 
electric refrigerator in the world. 
It is powered with the matchless 
G-E sealed-in-steel mechanism, the 
same principle as in the famous 
Monitor Top, and requires no 
attention—not even oiling. It 
freezes ice faster—20 cubes at one 
time —and has more refrigerating 
capacity for current consumed than 
any electric refrigerator ever made. 


The Liftop cabinet is all-steel with 
one-piece stainless porcelain interi- 
or. Exterior is finished in gleaming 
white Glyptal baked enamel. 


The G-E Liftop will readily accom- 
modate the perishable food supply 
of the average home, and is ideal as 
an auxiliary refrigerator in butler’s 
pantry or recreation room—and for 





use in summer 





cottages, busi- 
ness offices, roadside stands, stores. 


In addition to the standard one 
year warranty you may obtain 
four more years protection on the 
famous sealed-in-steel mechanism 
of the Liftop refrigerator for $7— 
5 years protection for only $1.40 a year! 


COMPANION RANGE 
PLUS 







AND A FULLY AUTOMATIC 
COMPANION RANGE 


The amazing new General Electric 
companion range is designed for 
separate installation or in combi- 
nation with the G-E Liftop refriger- 
ator. It has 3 surface units, an extra 
large oven (14x 18 x 18), 
3 cooking speeds and auto- 
matic precision temper- 





REIGHT 


Both Range and 
Refrigerator for 


$14250 


PLUS FREIGHT 



















ature control. Cooks 
an entire dinner for 8 
people at one time. 


For the G-E dealer 
nearest you see “Re- 
frigeration Electric” in 
classified pages of your 
phone book. There is a com- 
plete line of G-E refrigerators— 
Monitor Top, Flat-top, Liftop. 


General Electric Co., Specialty Appliance 
Sales Dept., Sec. X-9, Nela Park, Cleveland 











AMONG 





Nine good readers a ideas, comments, 
opinions here today. Great guns! Three of ’em 
live in Ohio; has someone been partial? But no, 


they’re grand letters. And perhaps in the next 
mail there'll be a letter from you to publish. 
If you don't live in Ohio! 

-THE EDITORS. 





Tomatoes Indoors! 


Dear Gardeners: 

Mid-September found our tomato vines 
loaded with green tomatoes. Finally, just be- 
fore a heavy frost, we spaded around the 
plants (which had been kept well watered) and 
lifted them with a large amount of dirt to pails, 
boxes, and an old tub. These we carried to a 
small glassed southeast porch. 

For a few days we kept the shades down but 
windows and door open. After that the room 
was flooded with light and well aired. In a 
week we picked our first tomatoes and on until 
mid-November we had all we wanted and some 
for the neighbors—Mrs. Hugh P. Murphy, 
Edgeley, North Dakota. 


Another B. H. & G. Baby 


Dear Mrs. Shultz: 


I am inclosing a snapshot [below] of our 
baby, Diane, and I thought you might be able 
to use it in some way. This was snapped last 
summer and, see, Diane evinced a keen interest 





in Better Homes & Gardens even at the age of 
11 months. 

And now, gracious! This spring we moved 
from an apartment to a home and you should 
see what a thrill Diane gets helping Mother and 
Daddy with the flowers. She has her own little 
garden tools and lawn mower and imitates us 
in our work! We’re so glad we moved and that 
Diane now has the greater freedom of a yard.— 
Mrs. H. R. Hornaday, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Palls and Galls 


Dear Mr. McDonough: 

Some of my neighbors and I have taken Bet- 
er Homes & Gardens for six and eight years. 
Some think it is not quite as “homey” as it 
used to be. Most of us are common folks, wage 
earners, and when things begin to get too high- 
falutin’, it not only palls, but it galls! If you 
know what I mean.—J. Edwin Fletcher, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


We're “common folks,” too, Mr. Fletcher, so 
ve know what you mean, Every story is chosen 
strictly for its practical usefulness. But when you 
think we've slipped, let us know—all of you! 


Glads With Mums 
Dear Friends: 

All of us are looking for ideas on planting 
gladiolus effectively. Of course, the large bulbs 
need lots of space. I set our bulbs in front of a 
border of peonies and chrysanthemums last 
summer, with snapdragons between and a lit- 
tle in front. As fast as the snapdragons bloomed 
I cut them for bouquets, but they did fill in 
wonderfully the awkward space near the 
ground where gladiolus foliage 1s so sparse and 
stiff.—Mabel Felton, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Young Man’s Room 


Dear Mrs. Holbrook: 


I was interested in the story of how the boy 
Leon furnished his room. While my days of 
formal schooling are behind me, I like and have 
a similar room. On buff walls hang two fairly 
good etchings, a framed map of Colonial New 
Jersey, and a print of an impression of New 
York Harbor painted by John Dos Passos. 

My bookcase is high and narrow, holding 
many books in small space. I have a revolving 
book table with top large enough for lamp and 
other accessories, and the books I keep on this 
table are especially handy for constant refer- 
ence. I dislike padded furniture, so my chairs 
are of Windsor type.—E. R. Finney, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 


This ts the month when many young women 
and men go to college. Where to stay and what 
to take! You can’t be wrong on a reading lamp 
and two or three cherished pictures such as Mr. 
Finney writes of. Girls hike comfy pillows, too. 


Garden Memory 
Dear Editor: 


I am inclosing a picture of a corner of our 
garden, showing the bird-bath. Birds bathing 
always remind me of Petie, a tiny homeless 
robin whom we found in our garden when he 
was but a day old. First Petie learned to walk, 
then to come to me. 

To my surprise, when I tried to teach him 
to drink from a small pan, he hopped in and 
had his first bath! Whenever I went into the 
yard he flew to my shoulder. When hungry he 
set up a loud, unmistakable cry. He soon 
learned to pick up worms I turned over with 
my trowel. If I was away from home Petie 
would hop to our neighbor’s for food. Petie is a 
pleasant garden memory.—Mrs. Warren P. 


Ayers, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Annuals surround the Ayers’ bird-bath, poppies 
with larkspur, Guinea Gold Marigold with ca- 
lendula, phlox, verbena, and Little Gem Alyssum. 
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Druggist’s Hobby 
Dear Mr. Peterson: 

Our north yard is shaded by a fine elm and 
slopes sharply. Rains washed the soil from this 
bank and neither grass nor flowers would grow. 
So we built a rock garden [snapshot below]. 
From boyhood I have tramped the woods and 
fished, and many times I come back laden with 
rocks—if not with fish. 

So, my wife becoming interested, we used 
this rough native limestone, sloping these rocks 
into the bank, leaving only the weathered part 
exposed. Thus placed they are safe to step on, 
prevent washing away of the woods soil we 
brought in, and conserve moisture for plant 
roots. Besides ferns, bulbs, and wildflowers, we 
have varieties of phlox, thyme, Veronica, viola, 
dwarf iris, and many others. There is bloom 
from March to late October. 

Our friends and we like the effect. They call 
our car the “Stoneboat,” it hauls so many 
Barnesville, Ohio. 


rocks!—George M. Giffen, 





Cooks Compare Notes 


Dear Miss Wylie: 

Thank you for testing the lemon-pie recipe 
I submitted for endorsement, and thank you 
still more for the suggestion that 14 cupful of 
cornstarch would be sufficient. (You know how 
it is, no one wants a soft pie to be runny!) I 
have tried the pie this way and I find it is 
enough. This has been my mother’s and my 
grandmother’s favorite lemon pie, and to my 
mind really has some zip to it. 

I like Better Homes & Gardens. For myself, 
I haven’t time to read a lot of stories, that 
clutter magazines, I have to take my informa- 
tion in concentrated form.—Mrs. Henry Sierk, 


Eldridge, Iowa. 


Josephine Wylie and her staff do enjoy this 
chatting with you by mail about your favorite 
recipes. Interesting, aren't they, those snapshots 
of homemakers actually cooking their favorite 
dishes when both the snapshots and recipes ap- 
pear in Cooks’ Round Table of Endorsed Recipes? 


“Dollars-and-Cents Ideas” 
Dear Mr. Normile: 


In my opinion if you will leave out stories 
about stars, birds, books, children, and recipes, 
you will sell more magazines. Speaking for 
people | know, they want practical, explicit, 
dollars-and-cents ideas about homes and gar- 
dens and not abstract ideas. 

Give us a few articles on the new building 
and remodeling ideas, also products, and esti- 
mated costs on such home improvements as 
recreation rooms and insulating.—Stanley W. 
Kerr, Detroit, Michigan. 


Watch “The Question before the House” page 
and the pages showing Better Homes Contest 
Winners, Mr. Kerr. 


For the Pool 


Our pool is built of concrete, and a pit 
beside it conceals a small electrically driven 
centrifugal pump so that the same water is 
used over and over again, eliminating all waste, 
with negligible current consumption.—E. G. 
Beutter, Queens Village, New York. 
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Better give your car the Goodyear margin of safety —tests show that the new “G-3”’ 
All-Weather tread GRIPS and STOPS quicker than any tire tested against it! 


i ISN’T always luck —it isn’t 
simply brakes that decide 
whether you skid into an acci- 
dent or stop a safe distance away. 


It’s the grip on your tires. 


And 8,400 stopping tests show 
that the Goodyear ““G-3” All- 
Weather stops your car quicker 
than any other tire—that smooth 
tires skid as much as 77% farther! 
And that’s what we mean by 
“‘the Goodyear margin of safety.” 


The truth about 
accident records 


Tire advertising has recently 
made a great point of scaring the 
public about blowouts. 


Yet insurance records show that 


THE 


GREATEST NAME 


— 


blowouts or punctures cause only 
4/10ths of 1% of the accidents. 


Five and a half times as many acci- 
dents are caused by skidding. 


And the first fact you need to 
know about skidding is that it 
takes grip in the center of the 
tread—grip where the tire meets the 
road—to put the full power of 
your brakes against the ground. 


Grip—and the new “G-3”’ 


Now you begin to understand 
why the new “G-3’ All-Weather 
is one of the most spectacular 
tire successes in years. 


Examine it at any Goodyear 
dealer’s. You’ll see that it has big, 
sure-footed blocks of rubber in 


the center of the tread—more of 
them than ever before. 


It has the finest grip to start with 
— and after grueling road tests, 
Goodyear has proved that it keeps 
its grip 43% longer than former 
All-Weathers — twice as long as 
other tires tested against it. 


What makes this heavier, huskier, 
broader, flatter tread possible is 
the body of patented Supertwist 
Cord used in all Goodyear Tires. 
And this same Goodyear feature 
gives you the best possible pro- 
tection from blowouts in every ply. 


But what you really need to think 
about when you buy a tire is grip 
—and the Goodyear margin of safety 
costs no more. 


IN RUBBER 





TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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It’s hard to 


outguess this 
adaptable film. . It 
soaks up the sun’s 
brilliance .. . it 
drinks in the dull 
light of the shade 

..- works on days 
when ordinary 


films fail. 


VERICHROME 


Accept nothing but 
the familiar yellow 
box with the 
checkered 








HOW VERICHROME 
DIFFERS FROM ORDINARY FILM 

1. Double-coated. Two layers of sensitive 
silver. 

2. Highly color-sensitive. 


3. Halation ‘fuzz’ prevented by special 
backing on film. 


4. Finer details in both high lights and 
shadows. 
5. Translucent, instead of transparent. 


Made by an exclusive process of 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 











KODAK 


ERICHROME 


FILM 
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part in protecting the birds, wildflowers, 
shrubs, trees, beautiful streams, and all of 
Nature’s resources. 


In FRONT of these posters will be a table 
that has on it a collection of Nature note- 
books prepared by the science class for 
your school library. No real flowers will 
appear in these books, for that would not 
be conservation. There will be only pic- 
tures or drawings of them, with their 
names and interesting histories. The Look- 
out Mountain Junior Garden Club, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, did this and received 
a sweepstakes prize at their show. 

The art class will make crayoned de- 
signs inspired by flowers and Nature, on 
textiles to show their mothers and neigh- 
bors how they may bring Nature’s designs 
indoors and have attractive curtains. 
These will be hung on the wall back of a 
table, on which another art class will show 
artistic flower arrangements. These ar- 
rangements will open the eyes of the 
grown-ups to how to turn weeds, seeds, 
branches, twigs, leaves, and flowers into 
bowls of beauty. 


THE fourth grade will make posters that 
encourage everybody to have gardens and 
beautify their own little parts of the 
world. Some of the mottoes on these pos- 
ters might be, “If you want beauty around 
your home next spring, you must plan 
for it this fall.” And, “No home is too 
humble for beauty to abide.” The Junior 
Gardeners of Illinois showed many such 
posters at the big Chicago Flower Show, 
and you should have seen the crowd of 
grown-ups around them! 

On the table in front of these posters 
will be a class of miniature model gardens. 
These little model gardens will inspire all 
who see them to make a garden of some 
kind. 

Hanging on the far wall directly in line 
with the bird-bath so that everyone will 
see it as they enter the room will be your 
Wildflower Time Clock, showing the time 
each wildflower blooms. 


On THE table beneath this time clock 
will be two miniature models made by the 
sixth grade. One will show a beautiful 
picnic spot before the picnicker arrives. 
To make this, mound up the earth in a 
long shallow box set against the wall. 
Plant it with grass, trees, shrubs, and wild- 
flowers. Have a lovely little stream run- 
ning thru this bit of woodland, with tiny 
ferns and flowering trees hanging over it. 
Next to it have a box showing what hap- 
pened to this lovely place after the vandal 
picnickers left it. There will be an ugly 
brown spot on the ground covered with 
ashes where the picnic fire has burned and 
been carelessly scattered. Wildflowers and 
shrubs will be trampled. There will be 
muddy holes where some of the plants 
were dug up. Dying flowers that have 
been thoughtlessly picked and dropped 
will be strewn on the ground. The flower- 
ing tree branches will be broken. The 
stream will be choked with tin cans, paper 
cups, and napkins. Between the two 
models a poster will hang saying, “Be- 
fore and After the Vandal Picnicker.” Or, 
“Must You Destroy to Enjoy?” 

Boys and girls in one of the lower grades 
will bring for their table a collection of in- 


For Our President and Our Country 






sects and bugs properly labeled, telling 
which are friends to plant life and which 
are enemies. Another of the lower grades 
will have a table for interesting rocks 
they have collected thru the summer. 

An upper unit class will have a table 
for Nature albums, with photographs and 
postcards of wildflowers, state parks, and 
Nature’s beauty spots they have seen 
thru the summer. 

The domestic-science class will ex- 
hibit a model table setting, with plates, 
cups, and cloth they themselves have 
decorated. Painted paper plates and cups 
and dyed cheesecloth may be used. The 
object of this exhibit will be to show how 
flowers and fruit may be used to beautify 
the most simple meal. 


THE boys in the manual-training class 
will exhibit plant stakes and birdhouses 
they have made. Hanging on the wall back 
of these two exhibits will be original de- 
signs for garden trellises, fences, and 
gates. These will be cut from black paper 
and silhouetted on white paper. Bird-con- 
servation posters will also be appropriate 
back of the birdhouses. 

Of course, one of the grades will have a 
table displaying vegetables and gourds 
from its gardens. These may be attractive- 
ly arranged on gay paper plates or in bas- 
kets with shiny green leaves from the 
Vinca and ivy plant. One of the loveliest 
centerpieces I ever saw on a table was an 
old pewter plate with green and red 
tomatoes mounded on it, pyramid shape. 
Green ivy leaves were arranged here and . 
there among the tomatoes. This was 
placed on a red oilcloth runner that had 
its edges notched in an old-fashioned 
way. Two white pottery birds that could 
be easily modeled and painted in any art 
class stood on the red oilcloth runner on 
either side of the plate of tomatoes. 


Waar a glorious Nature museum each 
school flower show will be! What a pa- 
triotic and educational event! Mothers, 
fathers, grandmothers, grandfathers, 
brothers, sisters, and neighbors will go 
home appreciating as never before Nature 
and the ways it can be used to bring beauty 
into-our daily lives. They will be inspired 
to plant gardens and want well-planned 
parks and beautiful countrysides. They 
will have been shown how to see, appreci- 
ate, and do their part to conserve our 
country’s natural resources that have 
been so rapidly destroyed by unthinking 
people. 

Some of the things brought to the flow- 
er show can be kept and contributed to a 
permanent conservation exhibit, even dis- 
played in store windows, or before various 
community clubs, 


Yes, every boy, girl, and teacher in 
America! You will have taken one step 
toward helping our President bring back 
to America the substantial happiness and 
beauty that is to be found all around us if 
we will but see, appreciate, and use it in- 
telligently. You will have started to show 
everyone how they may have the beauty 
for which they hunger if they will but do 
their part. You will have become true Aces 
of the Green Triangle in The Junior Gar- 
den Clubs of 


America. ete ; ree 

















“Gee. daddy_ picture of my Birthday’ 


Candles on a cake, and the twins with their cheeks puffed out for a mighty “blow” 
... A few years, and the big event would have become a fading memory—but 
for the snapshots! These little squares of paper save the scenes, keep the mem- 
ories fresh, mark the milestones. How tremendously important they are in family 
history! .. . Don’t forget to take them. You'll get better snapshots than ever now— 
more natural, more expressive—with Kodak Verichrome Film. Use it for your next 
pictures and see the difference. Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 


The pictures you will want 
TOMORROW — you must take TODAY 
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A Cook’s Tour With Chips 


Morcos Island off Mexico to San Fran- 
cisco. Down there I had dinner with the 
Mexican stevedore foreman. His wife 
served a sort of live-coal, red-hot mixture 
that I call Tamale Scrapple. I’ll swear the 
red wine we washed it down with sizzled 
on our tongues. Now, whenever I make it 
I leave out half of the peppers and two- 
thirds of the garlic she used. 


TAMALE SCRAPPLE 


[ A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE | 


“Simmer a 4-pound hen with a clove of 


garlic, a teaspoonful of salt, and a bay 
leaf on the back of the stove until tender. 
When it is tender strain off a pint of the 
liquid, add a tablespoonful of olive oil, 
salt to taste, bring to a boil, and stir in 1 
cupful of yellow corn meal. While this is 
cooking cube the chicken meat and mix 
with it 13 cupful of chopped ripe olives, 
l¢ cupful of raisins, and a cupful of chili 
sauce. 

“Line a casserole with the corn meal 
mush and fill the center with the tamale 
mixture. Cover and bake for about 20 
minutes in a moderate oven (400°), 

“In San Francisco on the return trip a 
cargo boom broke and tumbled me into 
the hold. After I got out of the hospital I 
knew I was in no fit shape to follow the 
sea, so I hired on in the kitchen of one of 
the large hotels as a pearl diver.” 

“Pearl diver? What in the world?” 

“Slang for dishwasher,” Chips laughed, 
“the only job that was open. That was 
the ’Frisco of before the quake. A city of 
cosmopolitans and epicures. The chef was 
a jolly fat Frenchman. He took a fancy to 
me and in a short time I was promoted to 
fifth assistant to him. The man was a 
natural teacher, and from him I learned 
to cook meats. Americans are the greatest 
meat-eaters in the world, but few people 
cook meats correctly so as to impart a 
professional flavor to them. 


Now take a leg of lamb. You know 
that it tastes better with a bit of garlic 
to it, so what do you do? You make an 
incision here and there in the meat with 
your knife and press in a button or half a 
button of garlic. The result is the garlic 
flavors the meat around the incision too 
strongly, and the balance of the meat is 
unflavored. I’ll show you a trick the 
chef taught me.” 

Chips went to his pantry and came out 
with two buttons of garlic which he peeled 
and laid on a heavy piece of brown wrap- 
ping paper. Then folding the paper over 
the garlic he produced a heavy old-fash- 
ioned wooden potato masher and vigor- 
ously pounded the garlic which lay be- 
tween the paper. Then folding back the 
paper he exposed the moist mashed garlic. 
Taking a tablespoonful of salt he rubbed 
it into the juicy garlic pulp until the two 
were mixed into a damp mass. 


“Now,” he explained, “rub your leg of 
lamb or any other roast with this salt- 
and-garlic mixture. The salt cooks into the 
meat, carrying the garlic essence with it. 
In this way the flavor will be distributed 
thru the whole roast, and never be over- 
poweringly strong. For us Americans a 
suggestion of garlic is enough. 

“Then don’t spoil your roasts by adding 
too much water. When you add water you 
steam your meat and weaken its flavor. 


As for roasting temperatures, I think 350° 
in an electric or gas oven is about right. 
Outside of pork, don’t .overcook your 
meat. Cheap meats are all right and 
should be used for stews and casserole 
dishes, but for roasts and steaks, best pay 
the price and buy prime tender meat. 


| DARE. say you have bought a good 
rump roast, and after cooking it carefully 
found that it was dry. Lean meat, such as 
a rump roast, has to be flavored with fat. 
Have the butcher lard the roast for you. 
He will be glad to slice thin strips, lar- 
doons, and lace them thru the meat. The 
fat will carry seasoning into the roast. 
Only one thing, remember that this takes 
the butcher’s time, so don’t expect him 
to do it for you on a busy Saturday after- 
noon, About an hour before the roast is 
done throw in a handful of seedless raisins 
and let them remain in the gravy. If you 





says Alfred 
L. Gehri, writer of this story, as he settles down 
to another stack of them, served by Chips 


“The best pancakes | ever ate," 


thicken the gravy with flour remember to 
let it simmer long enough to cook the 
flour thoroly. 


T-BONE OR SIRLOIN STEAKS 


[ A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE ] 


“And steaks! Try rubbing a prime T- 
bone or sirloin with the garlic mixture and 
fry it in a quarter-inch of fine olive oil. I 
say fry, because altho I know broiling is 
the better way, most people broil a steak 
too slowly, dry it out. Serving a steak 
with French-fried potatoes is a mistake. 
Plan mashed or baked potatoes so that 
the flavorful juice may be blotted up. 
Steaks are not so expensive if you cut out 
the bone and, in case of a T-bone, the 
tail, and use them as the base for a soup.” 


SUDDENLY Skipper, Chips’ favorite 
cat, raised his head, listened intently for a 
moment, and then streaked for the trap 
door under the chimney. The other cats, 
Mr. Mate, Bos’n, and Smoky Joe (named 
after a Negro ship’s cook) scampered after 
him. 

“Well,” Chips observed, “I think we 
are going to have fish for dinner.” 

In a moment my fishing companion ap- 
peared up the trail from the beach, with 
a shimmering iridescent 5-pound ‘silver 
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salmon. The four cats, their tails held 
high, their backs arched, fawned about his 
feet in gleeful expectancy. 
“How are you going to cook i I 

asked Chips. 

“Like Pete, the cook at the Duckabush 
lumber camp, gets up salmon, with to- 
mato and onion sauce.’ 


) 


DUCKABUSH CAMP SALMON 


[ A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE | 


Before he started to fix the fish, Chips, 
like the craftsman he is, carefully laid 
out needed utensils in the order of their 
use. Then he gathered together all the 
recipe’s ingredients, placed them on a 
shelf above his worktable. 

After carefully cleaning the fish and 
rewarding the chorusing cats with head 
and tail, he wiped it dry and rubbed it 
inside and out with salt and pepper. He 
placed the fish in the cooler while he pre- 
pared the sauce. Chips diced 3 medium- 
size onions, sautéd them slowly in butter 
on the back of the stove. When they were 
done he opened a No. 2% can of tomatoes 
and a can of tomato soup and stirred 
them together with the onions. Two bay 
leaves rubbed to a powder in the palms 
of his hands were added to the simmering 
sauce together with a bruised button of 
garlic. 

Next he greased a large baking pan with 
bacon drippings and placed the fish in it. 
Then he fastened strips of bacon to the 
top of the fish with toothpick skewers. 
Between each strip of bacon he placed a 
slice of lemon. Over the whole he poured 
the hot sauce and popped the pan into a 
hot oven (400°). 


Now right here is where some people 
spoil fish,” Chips explained, as he basted 
the salmon from time to time. “‘Fish must 
not be cooked too long or in too slow an 
oven. The flavor of a fish lies in an egg- 
white-like substance between the flakes 
of meat. A quick heat sets this; a slow 
heat allows the albumen to cook out and 
the fine flavor is lost. Twenty minutes a 
pound in a 400° to 450° oven is about 
right. The fish is done when the flesh can 
be easily forked from the backbone.” 

The salmon, garnished with parsley, 
was served with hot cornbread—for fish 
and cornbread have gone together since 
the days of Plymouth Rock. The potatoes 
were boiled with their skins on and peeled 
at table. The salad was plain watercress 
from the creek, served with French dress- 
ing. For dessert, Chips served not-too- 
sweet pieces of apple pie. 


AFTER the dishes were washed and we 
were enjoying after-dinner pipes on the 
porch, I confessed that I’d eaten too much, 
Chips smiled. ‘““Most people do,” he 
commented dryly, tho pleased at the 
left-handed compliment. ‘Somewhere I 
read that we live upon our first helping of 
food and the doctors live upon our second 
helping. Moderation in eating is some- 
a hard to learn. I didn’ t have to learn 
’ Chips chuckled. “On our stony New 
ashen farm there were 13 of us. And 
at sea the Yankee ship owners were never 
noted for overfeeding crews. Sonow, al- 
tho I enjoy cooking myself a flavorful 
tasty bit, I stop eating just before I have 
had enough. Then I can look forward to 
the next meal in joyful expectation.’ 
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THE FORD 1S PART OF THE PICTURE 


The alert, capable Ford V-8 is part of the picture of every activity. ... For the gay, glad 
spirit of Youth is in it—an eagerness to be doing things and going places in a thoroughly mod- 
ern manner. .. . You catch a suggestion of this as you watch the Fords go by—trim, lithe 
and colorful. You are very sure of it as you drive the car and note how swiftly, silently and 
comfortably you travel along. . . . Smooth power flows through quiet gears—the quick response 
of the car commands your confidence—you realize that it makes quite a difference when there’s a 


V-8 cylinder engine under the hood. . . . Truly, a new thrill in motoring awaits you in the Ford V-8. 
y S a D> ? 
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Closing 


The Second More Beau- 


tiful America Contest 


ln THE September, 1932, issue Better 
Homes & Gardens announced its second 
More Beautiful America Contest, to close 
October 1, 1934. Already this closing date 
is almost upon us, and many cities and 
towns thruout the United States are busy 
this month completing preparations for 
sending their “before” and “‘after” photo- 
graphs and reports in to us. 

The new plantings should be at their 
height of beauty at this time, so that you 
can take the final “after” pictures. Let us 
recommend to you again that these pic- 
tures be taken by an experienced photog- 
rapher who can produce clear contrasts of 
black and white, preferably 7 x 9 or 8 x 10 
inches. Be sure that your “after” views 
are taken from exactly the same positions 
as your “before” pictures. 

Your typewritten report, which you are 
to send in with your pictures, should ap- 
proximate 1,500 words, outlining the prog- 
ress of your project from start to finish. 

We know that many cities and towns 
have hesitated to enter their projects be- 
cause of various uncertainties. Inasmuch 
as these situations have been national 
rather than local the handicaps are fairly 
even, and we sincerely urge that every 
city that has thought at all of entering do 
so, whether or not it has previously cor- 
responded with us. 

This year another $1,000 Sweepstakes 
Prize will go to the most worthy project, 
of all divisions, entered in the contest. 
And to each of the three cities or towns 
that wins first, second, and third in each 
of the five classes will go the magazine’s 
highest community honor—the Betrer 
Homes & Garpens Civic BEavutirica- 
TION ACHIEVEMENT TABLET, which is to 
remain in the city for all time as a fitting 
national recognition of the vision, indus- 
try, and civic pride of its people. 

Remember, in accordance with the 
rules, we cannot consider reports bearing a 
postmark later than midnight, October 1, 
1934. Every entry wins, for it will be evi- 
dence that you have made your communi- 
ty a part of a 


More Beautin 7, SOL 


ful America. 
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Montclair (New Jersey) High School open- 
air theater, a worthy beautification project 











= a peek behind the scenes of the Better Homes & Gardens editorial 
sanctum and what do you see? A great deal of enthusiasm and excitement . . . 
all in preparation for the OCTOBER issue which will feature HOME FUR- 
NISHINGS and HOME EQUIPMENT. 

This is an issue of Better Homes & Gardens which families thruout the land 
will literally devour from the first page to the last; which will bring you 
hundreds of the newest and most approved ideas on home furnishings and 
home equipment; which you'll want to save, as you do other issues of Better 
Homes &8 Gardens, as a constant reference whenever you buy anything new 
for your home. 

In the National Better Homes Contest, Better Homes &§ Gardens has pro- 
vided inspiration for thousands of families to rebuild or remodel their homes. 
With its October issue, Better Homes & Gardens \ogically rounds out this ser- 
vice by helping these thousands of families to furnish and equip those homes. 
This issue of the magazine will be of invaluable and immediate assistance to 
every entrant in the Better Homes Contest, but it will also prove a gold mine 
of ideas for every one of the 1,400,000 families who read Better Homes & Gardens. 





Now, for a quick survey of the editors’ plans for 


the October issue, and for subsequent fall issues 


1. The Cover. 

You'll love the cover. It’s a beautiful painting 
of an interior by Seymour Snyder, a fitting 
prelude to the good things inside the magazine. 


2. “The Best of 1934." 


Have you been wanting to add a few classic 
modern pieces to your home without discarding 
the furniture that you already have? The lead 
article, “The Best of 1934,” by Richard Pef- 
ferle, tells you exactly how to do it, and brings 
you besides the very latest news on lamps, 
tables, chairs, and dozens of home-furnishing 
accessories. 


3. Floor Coverings. 

This article will give you a clear idea of what 
points are vital to consider when buying floor 
coverings. It is full of suggestions about the 
remarkable textures and colors now available, 
as well as information on different weaves and 
designs 


4. Color. 


Two delightful pages of rooms photographed 
in color will prove of inspiration when you're 
planning backgrounds and combining colors for 
rooms in your home. 


5. Bedroom Accessories. 

You'll like the page of photographs of blankets, 
sheets, bedspreads, and all the accessories 
which go to make up the well-furnished bed- 
room. 





6. Lighting. 

“Better Light, Better Sight!” is the title of a 
vitally important article, written from the 
standpoint of an oculist. “Highlights on Light- 
ing” will bring you the newest ideas in lighting 
fixtures. 


7. Guest Rooms. 

“Our Guest Room Has No Days Off” suggests 
how this room, which so often stands idle be- 
tween visitors, can be used as an upstairs living- 
room. 


8. Window Draperies. 
Glass curtains, upholstery, and slip covers. Two 
pages will be filled with illustrated suggestions. 


9. Plumbing. 


“Let’s Discuss Your Plumbing”’ is all about 
home plumbing—the best modern bathroom 
fixtures, kitchen plumbing, gutters, and drains. 


10. Kitchens. 


How to plan and re-arrange them to make your 
work easier. 


11. “Modern Magic for Kitchen and 
Laundry."’ 

There is electrical and gas equipment today 

which literally does make kitchen and laundry 

work “magical.” 


12. Better Homes Contest Winners. 
More inspiring “before and after’”’ photographs 
of prizewinning projects. 
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ln addition to the excellent array 
of home-furnishings and home- 
equipment articles, there are arti- 
cles on gardens, food, child care, 
and clubs. Two pages will be de- 
voted to a discussion of ““The Gar- 
den of Tomorrow,” which all you 
gardeners will be eager to read. 

And every gardened-home family 
will enjoy a special feature: 


“Lawrence Tibbett Talks About 
Lullabies” 


Bear in mind that this is just a 
partial list of the articles planned. 
The editors hope that you and every 
member of your family will use and 
enjoy this issue to full advantage, 
so watch for the October Better 
Homes &§ Gardens! 


(Don’t let your neighbor make off 
with this October issue! Tell him he 
can get one of his own at the news- 
stand!) 








ENTER THE BETTER 
HOMES CONTEST! 


If you haven’t done so already, enter the 
$3,000 Better Homes Contest at once. 
There are 116 cash prizes. Every kind of 
home improvement, either outside or in- 
side your home, is eligible. As soon as you 
enter, you will receive free of charge an 
80-page book, ““New Ideas for Moderniz- 
ing Your Home.” Drop a line today to 
the Better Homes Contest Editor, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
tell us briefly the home improvement you 
plan. The contest does not close .until 
December 34st, 1934 so you still have 
plenty of time to make your home im- 
provement. But enter the contest at once! 





ANACONDA 
JOHNS -MANVILLE 


“Copperclad” 
Roll Roofing 








We will send you a free sample to compare 
with other roll roofing. Give it any fair 
test. You will find Anaconda “‘Copper- 
clad” Roll Roofing an outstanding product. 


NEW and better roofing material! 
A Consists of a continuous layer of 
durable, rust-proof Anaconda “‘Electro- 
Sheet’’ Copper (weighing 2 oz. per. sq. 
ft.) bonded to the highest quality Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Felt. What more could 
be desired in a roll roofing? 

It rolls out flat...is easy to handle... 
can be applied by any good workman. 
Particularly suited to steep slopes and 
sidings. Actual tests prove it much 
stronger than even the best grades of 
ordinary roll roofing. Think what such 
quality means in resisting wind and 
weather! 

Anaconda ‘‘Copperclad” Roll Roofing 
comes in rolls 15 in. wide and 45 ft. 7 
in. long. Exposed to weather, the cop- 
per surface gradually darkens to a deep 
brown and, in many localities, acquires 
a pleasing green patina. May be painted 
any desired color although painting is 
unnecessary for protection, because 
copper cannot rust. Examine this supe- 
rior roll roofing at our expense before you 
consider the use of any other kind. 
Mail the coupon, to our nearest office. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS 
COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Also New York, 
Newark, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, ‘Washington, Atlanta, Dayton, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 
Kenosha, St. Louis, Houston, Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Mail to 
The American Brass Co. (nearest office) 


clad"’ and additional information. 


Name 





4 
l | 
l | 
| Send me a free sample of Anaconda “‘Copper- | 
| | 
| | 

| 


| Address etek 


ee el 
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OF ENDORSED 





O MANY people ask us, “What hap- 


pens to a recipe when it comes to Better 


Homes &§ Gardens for checking and test- 





ing under your new recipe-endorsement 
service?” 

“It seems like such a lot of work. How 
do you manage to test all these recipes, 
and what do you do with the food after- 
wards?” others want to know. 

All right, we’ll tell you. But before we 
take a recipe thru the Tasting-Test Kitch- 
en for you we want to introduce you to 
Mrs. Ruth Jacobs, director of recipe- 
testing (above). With the help of her two 
assistants Mrs. Jacobs moves recipes 
along with the speed and precision of the 
skilled artisan, which she is. Also our 
efficiently planned and_ well-equipped 
kitchen makes it possible to test as many 
as 30 recipes a day. 

Every recipe goes first to the Foods De- 
partment, where it is read and checked 
very carefully. Is the recipe practical and 
suited to family usefulness? Is the fin- 
ished product good to look at, delicious, 
and easy to make? Will other women and 
their families like it? Are all ingredients 
listed? These are questions we have had 
to answer about each of the 4,632 recipes 
that have been submitted to the Better 
Homes &§ Gardens Vasting-Test Kitchen 
for recipe endorsement. 

Then what? The recipe is checked again, 
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BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 





For dependable 
recipes look for 
this stamp of rec- 
ipe endorsement 





* 


Tasting-Test Kitchen with a 
typical recipe submitted for 
endorsement: “Piece de Re- 
sistance,"’ sent in by Mrs. M. 
A. Ashbrook, Lakewood, 
Ohio, arrives, and Mrs. Ruth 
Jacobs, Director of the Kitchen, 
reads and judges it for good- 
ness and its practicableness 





Mrs. Jacobs next steps out of the role of 
reader-critic into the role of cook-critic 





Thru Better Homes & Gardens’ 
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this time to make a list of ingredients 
needed for testing it. The staples we al- 
ways keep on hand, and containers are 
refilled as fast as the supply begins to get 
low, so that we need only plan to pur- 
chase so-called perishables and green 
groceries and an occasional ingredient not 
regularly kept on our kitchen shelves. 

So the food products needed to test 
this recipe and some 25 more recipes go 
onto a market order and then to the 
Tasting-Test Kitchen. Directions are fol- 
lowed carefully, results checked as care- 
fully by tasting and judging the cooked or 
prepared food. 


Goop” “Excellent!” are some of the 
remarks heard around the Tasting-Test 
Kitchen; also “‘too little four,” or maybe 
“too much flour,” “not enough. liquid,’ 
“a little more shortening would make this 
better.” Only rarely is there a failure, be- 
cause we've previously checked every 
recipe to see that it is sound and that all 
the ingredients are given. It is easy to 
leave something out in writing down a 
recipe, so occasionally we have to write 
back to the person who has submitted a 
recipe. Occasionally, too, we recommend 
a different and improv ed technique, and 
wherever possible, the easier way. As for 
the cooked food, it is sold to Meredith 





eS 




















“Piece de Resistance” as finally endorsed! 
Mrs. Ashbrook now is awarded her certificate 


employees every afternoon at 4 o’clock. 

All the recipes appearing in Cooks’ 
Round Table this month and every 
month are tested and endorsed recipes. 


Piece de Resistance 


(Serves 6) 


SINCE bacon, tomatoes, cheese, and 
mushrooms are favorite foods, why not a 
combination of all four into one piéce de 
résistance? So I thought, and so I did. I 
often serve this dish (sometimes on toast) 
for luncheon, with a fruit-cup appetizer 
(or dessert), corn sticks, and coffee. On 
the next page is the recipe in two parts: | 
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Four inches of J-M Rock Wool 
in your empty wall and floor 
spaces are as impenetrable to 
heat as a solid stone wall 12 
feet thick. Think of it! 





Johns-Manville ‘‘Rock Wool’’ Home Insulation keeps 
your house up to 15° cooler in summer... saves you 


up to 40% in fuel in winter! 


MAGINE having a huge awning over 

your house on a stifling hot day. How’ 

cool you would be... how well you could 
sleep at night! 

Now you CAN have such a cool house 
... by blowing Johns-Manville Rock Wool 
Home Insulation into empty wall and 
attic floor spaces. 

Four inches of this amazing material 
equal 11 feet of stone in keeping heat out 
in summer... and keeping it in during 
the winter months. 

Mr. A. C. Friedel, of Syracuse, writes: 


“With the temperature 96° outside on a 
scorching day, it was 20° cooler inside.” 


Blown in through a hose. 
No muss or bother. 
**Seals’’ attic floor and 
walls of house against 
the passage of heat .. . 
that’s why Rock Wool 
keeps your house up to 
15° cooler in summer, 
saves up to 40% on fuel 
bills in winter. 


Johns-Manville 
% Rock Week UW 


HOME INSULATION 


Betrer Homes & GarDENs, 










Send for book today. 








Mr. W. S. Richardson of Oak Park, TIl., 
reports that J-M Rock Wool saved him 
$120.37 on fuel the very first winter it 
was installed. 


J-M Rock Wool is spun from molten 
rock . it is rot-proof, fireproof and 
deadens sound. It can be installed with- 
out muss. You can pay on easy terms. 


Send right away for a large 24-page 
book which gives you the complete facts. 
Just mail in the coupon below . . . and 
you'll soon find out how to make your 
house up to 15° cooler on hot days... how 
to save up to 40% on fuel this winter. 
Write for this book now! . 


54 SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


One of the most in- 
teresting books ever 
written about the 
home. Absolutely 
free. No obligations. 
Please fill in and 
mail the coupon to- 
day for the com- 
plete facts. 


f Rock Wool” 


he Story ° 
The LATION 


HOME INSU 









Dept. BHG9, Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., 
New York 

Send me your Home Insulation book and tell 
me about your plan to lend me the money to 
have my house insulated. 


Name 





Street 





City. State 














September, 1934 





















































ET the sur rise on your salads! Rouse 
L the glorious hidden flavors of let- 
tuce, tomatoes and fruits with the finest 
vinegar money can buy. Heinz Pure Vine- 
gars make an amazing difference in the 
goodness of salad dressings. Bland and 
mellow from slow aging in wood, they 
have a mild, tangy taste and aromatic bou- 
quet all their own. Four kinds: Cider 
Vinegar, White Pickling Vinegar, Malt 
Vinegar, and Tarragon Vinegar ... Your 
grocer supplies these four Heinz Pure 
Vinegars in convenient sized bottles. 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 
TORONTO, CANADA ° LONDON, ENGLAND 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 4 


HEINZ 


PURE VINEGAR 
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Cooks’ Round Table of Endorsed Recipes 


Rarebit Sauce 

114 tablespoonfuls of 34 teaspoonful of dry 

butter or mar- mustard 

garin 34 teaspoonful of 
114 teaspoonfuls of paprika 

cornstarch Y{ teaspoonful of 
34 cupful of whole pepper 

milk Dash of cayenne pep- 
34 pound of grated per 

Longhorn or New 1 teaspoonful of 

York cheese Worcestershire 
34teaspoonful of salt sauce 


Melt the butter in a double boiler. Stir 
in the cornstarch until smooth and add 
milk gradually, stirring until smooth. Add 
the cheese and stir until it is melted; then 
add the seasonings. 


Vegetables and Bacon 


12 slices of bacon 
6 tomatoes 

34 cupful of flour 
1 teaspoonful of salt 4 tablespoonfuls of 
Y{ teaspoonful of butter 


pepper 


2 cupfuls of mush- 
room caps (about 


Sauté the bacon until crisp. Cut each 
tomato in half and dredge in the flour 
mixed with the salt and pepper and fry 
until light brown in the bacon fat. 

Sauté the mushroom caps in the butter, 
and pour over a generous portion of the 
Rarebit. Garnish with bacon.—Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Lintner Ashbrook, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Knows What They Like 


Tus is one of my own recipes, and I have 
been awarded a “first” prize and a “third” 
in contests of ‘Favorite Dishes” of men. 
It is a good dish for hungry campers. 


Hunter's Salad 


2cupfuls of cubed 
cooked potatoes 
1 cupful of cooked 


1g cupful of cubed 
cooked beets 
4 hard-cooked eggs 


lima beans sliced 
14 cupful of chopped Salt and cayenne 
green onion tops pepper 


14 cupful of celery 1 cupful of French 


1% cupful of chopped dressing 
or shredded raw Mayonnaise 
carrots Lettuce 

V6 cupful of chopped Tomatoes 
cooked mush- Radishes 


rooms 


Combine potatoes, beans, onion tops, 
celery, carrots, mushrooms, eggs, and 
beets. Season to taste with salt and 
cayenne and marinate in the French 
dressing. Just before serving add mayon- 
naise. Arrange shredded lettuce on plates, 
place a slice of tomato on each plate,then 
a mound of the salad.—Miss Theresa M. 
Lessmeister, Puru, Illinois. 


Pirates’ Gold 


Tus vegetable dish is a favorite in our 
family. For the children’s benefit we refer 
to it as Pirates’ Gold. 


Creamed Vegetables 


2 cupfuls (No. 2 can) 
of cooked peas 
3 slices of cubed ba- 
con fried crisp 


3 cupfuls of cubed 
cooked carrots 

VY cupful of cubed 
cooked celery 


1 cupful of thin 
cream sauce 
Salt and pepper 


2 small onions grated 
or cubed and 
cooked 


The carrots, celery, and onion may be 
cooked together. Add the peas, bacon, 
cream sauce and seasonings.—Mrs. Clif- 
ford Hartley, Walla Walla, Washington. 


How YOUR Best Recipes Can Win 
CERTIFICATE OF ENDORSEMENT! 
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Cirtiticate of Recipe Endorsement 
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Eacu of the recipes in Cooks’ Round 
Table this month and hundreds of others 
equally outstanding which we did not 
have room to publish have been awarded 

Better Homes &§ Gardens’ highest culinary 

honor . . . the Certificate of Recipe En- 

dorsement. 

Only outstanding recipes which pass 
the Better Homes & Gardens tests for de- 
pendability, excellence of taste, and fami- 
ly usefulness receive this distinction. 

In addition to the Certificate, which 
many homemakers like to frame as an 
attractive addition to their kitchens, you 
will also receive, with the compliments of 
Better Homes & Gardens, six neatly typed 
copies of your recipe which you can give 
to your friends! Each of these copies 
bears your name and the Better Homes & 
Gardens stamp of recipe endorsement. 

It is easy to submit recipes for endorse- 
ment. Read the following rules, and send 
your best recipe today! 

1. Write your recipe clearly on one side of 

the paper only, and see that your name and 

address appear plainly on every page. 

Follow the Better Homes & Gardens form 

for writing recipe measurements. 

3. Give measurements in level cupfuls, table- 
spoonfuls, and teaspoonfuls, never in heap- 
ing, rounding, or scant measurements. 

4. Be sure to specify in your recipe the brand 
names of the food products you use. This 
is important that you use nationally known 
and nationally distributed food products 
so that we may test your recipe with the 
same products you use—products which are 
available here and everywhere in the 
United States. 

5. Be sure to include 50 to 100 words about 
the origin of your recipe. Recipes often 
have very interesting histories. 

6. Send only one recipe at a time, please. 

7. All recipes submitted for endorsement be- 
come the property of Better Homes & 
Gardens. 

8. If your endorsed recipe is printed in Better 
Homes & Gardens, you will receive $2. Of 
course, you understand that it is not pos- 
sible to print more than five or six of the 
many good recipes which receive our Cer- 
tificate of Recipe Endorsement each month, 
so please do not be disappointed if yours is 
not one of them. 

9. Address your recipe to the Tasting-Test 
kitchen, Better Homes & Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. It will be given careful con- 
sideration and tested as soon as possible. 
You will then be notified whether or not 
your recipe is awarded a certificate of en- 
dorsement. Here’s hoping you win! 
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What the New Housing 
Act Will Do for You 


[ Begins on page 7 | 


repair. His pay has been slightly increased 
and better times seem assured, so he 
wishes to make needed repairs. He has no 
ready way to get the necessary $300. How 
does the Housing Act help him? 

Answer: He gets the estimate of a re- 
liable contractor as to the cost of the work, 
takes this estimate to a local bank or 
other lending agency. If the estimate 
seems reasonable the institution takes his 
note and makes the loan without red tape. 


Question: Does Mr. Benson have to give 
collateral? 

Answer: No, unless required by state 
law. The purpose under the Act is to 
make character loans, without red tape, 
which are insured as stated, making the 
lending agency safe. 

Question: What size loans will be 
granted for remodeling? 

Answer: Not less than $100 and not 
more than $2,000. 


Question: How and when does Mr. Ben- 
son pay back the loan? 

Answer: By installments, depending 
upon the rules of the Administrator and 
the practice of the lending agency. Prob- 
ably 5 percent interest plus insurance and 
service charges, the payments ranging 
over a period of three to five years, de- 
pending upon individual conditions and 
the size of the loan. 


Question: Albert Watkins is an at- 
torney whose income varies, but seems 
fairly assured. He owns a fine building 
site worth $2,000 and has $2,000 in cash, 
besides the lot. He wishes to build a home 
to cost $18,000. What does he do? 

Answer: The law establishes $16,000 as 
the maximum loan that may be made 
under the Act. His house and lot together 
will be worth $20,000. He can borrow up 
to 80 percent, which, in this case, happens 
to be exactly $16,000. He secures a letter 
from the building-and-loan company or 
other lending agency saying that it will 
make the loan under the Housing Act; 
then to have immediate cash, he goes to 
a member of the Federal Reserve System 
or other lending institution authorized to 
make construction loans for six months. 





Question: What are the terms of the 
long-time loan promised in the letter? 
Answer: Mr. Watkins is given the privi- 
lege of paying off his loan by installments, 
} probably at 5 percent interest plus a small 
charge for insurance, and so on, the in- 
stallments being spread over a period as 
> long as 20 years, depending upon local 
i conditions. 


‘ Question: What advantage does the 
‘ lending agency obtain by having the 
e mortgage insured? 

- Answer: If it is a member of the Fed- 
, eral Home Loan Bank System it can, be- 
a cause it is insured, discount it up to go 
; percent of its value with a Federal Home 
Loan Bank, or any institution holding an 
_ insured mortgage may sell it to a National 
.. Mortgage Association. Thereby the lend- 
ot ing agency can get more cash to make 
n- more loans. Any lending agency approved 


by the Administrator may discount a 












‘HAPPY DRAINS 


ARE HERE AGAIN" 


to the tune of a fast-moving rebasbeal 
Pictured by ¥F. G. COOPER_ 















What do you 
mean,’Happy 
drains are 


‘here again"? 


Just that — 
come, I'll prove 
it to you. 


















Your outburst of temper |, 
this morning over this slow- 
running drain sent me 


flyin to the grocer's 
for this can Dréno. 



























I sprinkled a little down ) 
the drain like this — 
waited a few minutes— 






that water scampered Dy, 
away! 
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Hoo-ray! 

( After this all the TR oe \U Looks like 
drains are going: ——~ = "happy drains 
to be scrubbed out are here 











with Drano every 
week. That will 
them on their 


17" 
\~a— | 
— 





kee 
| good behavior. 


































® SEND ten cents 
Re) dele eters) at ta 
[OO Housecleaning 


lie 


CLEANS AND OPENS DRAINS 


NG 5 


The Drackett Co 


THEM FREE-FLOWING 
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( orgeous oynon te ling WITHOUT / What the New Housing 
Li fe COOKING * | Act Will Do for You 


Pm 
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mortgage by selling it to a National Mort- 
gage Association. 





able to make the payments? 

Answer: Foreclosure proceedings are 
taken as in ordinary cases. The mortgage- 
holder may have to take a loss on the 
mortgage, but it is made up by the govern- 
ment-insurance provision, so the mort- 
gage-holder does not lose. 


| Question: What if Mr. Watkins is un- 


| Question: Herbert Wellman has a , 
| $9,000 home with a $2,000 mortgage on it. 
He wants to build an additional room to 
cost $2,000. What does he do? 

Answer: He secures a remodeling loan 
in the same way as Mr. Benson. If he is 
a good credit risk he will get the loan re- 
payable in monthly installments. 








Question: Does his previous mortgage 
affect his ability to get this loan, and does 
he have to put up collateral? 

Answer: The answer depends upon 





Cagle Stand 


MAGIC LEMON MERINGUE PIE 







134 cups (1 can) Eagle Brand 2 eggs ‘ . ; 

vz Sweetened Condensed Mil 2 tablespoons granulated state laws and the practice of the lending 
4 cup lemon juice sugar is gee <ee » bso . The I. 
Grated rind of 1 lemon or Baked pie shell (8-inch) agency Ww hich holds his mortgage. rhe law 

% teaspoon lemon extract may require the agency to increase his 

Blend together Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed mortgage, or it may issue the loan as a 

Milk, lemon juice, grated lemon rind and egg yolks. straight remodeling loan independent of 

(It thickens just as though you were cooking it, to a the mortgage. 

glorious creamy smoothness!) Pour into baked pie | 

shell or Unbaked ‘rumb Crust (See FREE cook Question: William Hammond has an 

«< . . , > ‘ 
book). Cover with meringue made by beating egg $8,000 home with a mortgage for $5,000 


whites until stiff and adding sugar. Bake until brown 


in a moderate oven (350° F.). Chill before serving. on it bearing interest at 6 percent. The 


palais Aelia mortgage comes due and he cannot repay 
@ Here’s a lemon filling that’s always perfect! Never it. What can he do? 

runny. Never too thick. Try it, and you'll never Answer: He goes to the lending agency 
make i pie wen halk way again! @ ~ and applies for an insured mortgage under 
remember—\.vaporated Milk wo _- Th; ‘ "a 

: er ae n't—can't re the new Act. This may run for as much as 
in this recipe. You must use Sweetened Condensed 20 years at ¢ percent interest (unless ex 
Milk. Just remember the name Eagle Brand. a er ee ee eee 

ceptional local conditions prevent). 


eh ce er 











Question: How does it come that the 





















24 | World’s most amazing Cook Book! , ; , 
MAGIC! FREE! Remnmovets semetech 002 acer deamon | lending agency changes its mind about 
MOS! Foolproof 5-minute Crete Browtie Caramel Pode iso aad letting him have the money? 
ph NGe : Gas thet te ace teclfl 2 ingredie - M os aroons! Shake- | Answer: L nder the new Act the mort- 
AM. (ZI | up Mayonnaise! Ice Creams (freezer and automatic)! | gage is now guaranteed by the government 
SHORT: CUTS cat Address: the Borde ee Dace, BHO4 390 Mod. { to the full amount. Mr. Hammond pays a 
IN COOKING ison Ave., New York, N. Y. small percent for the insurance along with 
you eve MEADE —— iscaa a ° l his mortgage. The aggregate payments of S 
Y oe oe Fee OT TLL, | this small fee, by thousands and perhaps 2 
TOI encore Srmeertemmeipes — | millions of borrowers, make it possible for 
SE State , = | the Government to guarantee loans in a 
(Print name and address plainly) this way, since the risk of exceptional de- S 
; Feat — bri. neaaae Pag : __ | faults will be spread over a large number 
| of loans. The payments may be made 
| monthly, quarterly, or semi- annually, ac- : 
c 


cording to local rules. 


S O m e t h 1 nN g N E VW pang What interest rate will be “ 


Answer: On both remodeling and mort- ci 
gage loans the purpose is to establish a 
percent plus small insurance and 


“Modernizing the Home Inside and Out” is the title of a 
delightful, new illustrated lecture you may obtain for your rate of 5 


club program. It is the only lecture of its kind, composed of service charnes, but this may be increased 4 

“before and after” pictures of prize winning homes in the | to 6 under exceptional local conditions. ve 

Better Homes Remodeling Contest. It shows how unattrac- - 

* tive houses have been transformed into beautiful modern * Question: |s it possible under the Hous- at 
homes. ing Act to buy an old home and secure a 

This and any of four other lectures, “Landscape Gardening loan with amortization and low interest- ca 

and Design,” “Thruout the Year with Bulbs,” “The Art of | rate features, as with a new home? to: 

Flower Arrangement,” and “Let’s Build a Rock Garden and Answer: Yes. oa 


Pool,” may be had at no actual cost. Write for details to J ; \ : -_" 
. Question: Must the Housing Adminis- 


tration be consulted before a loan (on 


BETTER HOM ES &X GARDE NS which Se ae joy agp qu 


Answer: No 








6809 MEREDITH BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA | and regulations applied locally by ap- lov 
praisers and lending agencies, which re- vic 
| port to the Housing Administration. the 
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Question: 
and acreage 
homes? 

Answer: All real-estate improvements 
are eligible. If the property comes under 
the Farm Credit Administration, the loan 
is made in conformity with the regulations 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 


improvements and new 


Question: Will the Housing Administra- 
tor recognize the fact that changing con- 
ditions may create a situation in which a 
man may be morally entitled to a loan, 
even tho the mortgage may be at present 
larger than the appraised value? 

Answer: Yes. 


Question: What is the smallest month- 


ly payment permitted under the remodel- 
ing provisions? 

Answer: This is not definitely decided, 
but $10 will probably be minimum. 


Question: Can remodeling loan be made 
separately at the same time a mortgage is 
refinanced, assuming the mortgage is al- 
ready up to the limit? 

Answer: Yes, provided the payments 
and taxes are all paid up. 


Question: Will it be necessary to take 
out stock in a building-and-loan company 
to get a loan? 

Answer: The building-and-loan com- 
pany will follow its own judgment regard- 
ing the stock requirement. Some permit 
loans without the taking of stock. 


Question: Can the insurance feature be 
passed on when a mortgage is sold? Sup- 
pose a mortgage company places a mort- 
gage and has it insured. Later the mort- 
gage is sold to a private investor. Is the 
private investor insured, or is the mort- 
gage company insured, or what is the 
status of the situation? 

Answer: Yes, the insurance feature can 
be passed on. It will follow the mortgage. 


Question: How are the loans on which 
insurance is wanted to be reported to the 
Administration? 

Answer: By periodical reports to the 
Administration, probably once a month. 


Question: What does 20 percent in- 
surance mean, 20 percent of one loan, or 
20 percent of all loans? 

Answer: The remodeling insurance is 
against all losses of a single lending in- 
stitution, so the risk is spread. 


Question: Can the lending agency re- 
discount an insured mortgage? Thru what 
channels and at what rediscount rate? 

Answer: It will be possible to redis- 
count provided the private agency will 
do it. It is hoped that the mortgage asso- 
ciations will act in that capacity. 


Question: Is it possible to rediscount an 
unsecured amortized remodeling loan 
having a maturity of more than six 
months? If so, thru what channels and 
at what rediscount rates? 

Answer: The Housing Administration 
can advance cash against all insured loans 
for full face value at such rate and under 
such terms as it prescribes. The interest 
rate will probably be 3 percent. 


Question: What form of note is re- 
quired? 

Answer: The lending agency may fol- 
low its own plan in writing the note pro- 
vided it does not conflict with the rules of 
the Housing Administration. 


How does the law affect farm | 











tienen es 


“We /] use 
WALLHIDE, 





Madam.. 


your room will be back 
in order by 5 P. M.”’ 


OW that Wallhide brings One-day 

Painting, you don’t need to toler- 

ate days of old-fashioned painting mess! 

One or two coats of Wallhide can be ap- 

plied and you hang curtains and pictures 
before dinner time the same day! 

This is made possible by Vitolized Oil, 
used exclusively in Wallhide. The Vito- 
lized Oil keeps the paint film perma- 
nently elastic. It doesn’t chip, crack or 
peel. Yet it costs no more to use Wallhide 
than ordinary oil paints. In fact, it often 
costs /ess because only one coat of this 
paint is required over most surfaces. 

When you see the 15 beautiful petal- 
like Wallhide colors, you'll want your 
rooms painted with them at once. See 
the popular “‘flat”’ satin finish and also the 
semi-gloss. Both are washable! Also ask 
about Waterspar Quick-drying Enamel 
that brings One-day Painting to furni- 
ture and woodwork. Waterspar’s 18 rich 
hues harmonize with Wallhide. 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Paint and Varnish Div.—Milwaukee, Wis. 


Polished Plate Glass, Duplate Safety Glass, Pennvernon 
Window Glass, Tapestry Glass, Mirrors, Ornamental 
Glass, Carrara Structural Glass, Cement, Calcium Chlor- 
ide, Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Fertilizer, Red Wing Linseed 
Oil, Corona Insecticides, Dry Colors, Sundries, Gold Stripe 
Brushes, Interior and Exterior Paints and Varnishes. 


Home Loan Notice 
For a longer-lasting, quality job, be sure to 
specify Wallhide, Waterspar, Sun-Proof and 
other famous Pittsburgh Paints when painting 
or modernizing your home through Federal 
Government loan agencies. 





FREE: Interior Decorators 
Sliding Color Rule 





With this unique sliding rule you can combine 
colors artistically— actually arrange scores of 
color combinations to guide you in making 
your rooms and furnishings more attractive 
ALSO FREE: New, beautifully illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘How to Work Wonders with Color in 
Your Home’’. Gives new decorating suggestions 
by Elizabeth Parker, famous New York inte 
rior decorator. Simply mail this coupon to 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint and Varnish 
Div., Dept. 79, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Name 
Address 


City State . 


or. P.G.Co 1934 
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MEMO: 


to put beside 
your telephone 


YOU'LL save money by mak- 
ing your calls to out-of-town 
points in the evening when 
rates for station-to-station 
calls are especially low. 
Between 7 and 8:30 P.M. 
the station-to-station rates 
to most points are 15% less 
and after 8:30 P.M. are 40% 
less than daytime rates. 
During the night period, for 
example, you can talk 150 


miles away for about 50c. 


And even greater than the 
pleasure you get from a tele- 
is the pleasure 
you give. Try it tonight. 


phone call 


Scar al 


old the bine, please !' 








Add Charm and Grace 
at Mealtime 
| Begins on page 22 | 


ficial—is a close second, particularly at 
certain seasons of the year. A “‘still-life” 
arrangement can be very interesting. This 
might consist of small figures on a mirror 
plateau, a single covered bowl or jar, or 
an old soup tureen if one is its proud pos- 
sessor. Or use the new blown-glass fruits 
laid directly on a mirror for the center- 
piece. These fruits are frankly an imita- 
tion, and a grouping of such pieces in clear 
tints and mirror reflected make a calm, un- 
cluttered table decoration. 


Any centerpiece must be sufficiently 
low so that persons seated may see and 
converse easily with those on the other 
side of the table. The candle arrange- 
ment, tho, should be high so that the light 
is out of eye level. If your candle-holders 
are low use tall candles. Generally speak- 
ing, the best candle arrangement is a 
balanced grouping on either side of the 
centerpiece, but if the table is long and 
narrow, candles may be placed at either 
end, with the individual places set only 
along the sides of the table (see Photo- 
graph 1). Do not use candles at all on the 
luncheon table unless you need them for 
actual light. Compotes, high or low, with 
nuts or bonbons in them are a matter of 
choice. A secondary flower or fruit motif is 
sometimes used instead or perhaps a fig- 
urine or a china bird. Use of this added 
decorative motif should be determined by 
the table’s length. A table that is correctly 
and artistically set is never overcrowded. 

The third and last part of table setting 
is the arrangement of the individual place. 
Lay a service plate for each guest, spacing 
these evenly and opposite each other. 
There is no rule for spacing; naturally 
there should be ample room for each per- 
son, but at a small table places of course 
have to be a little closer together than at 
a large table. 


Next arrange the silver, forks at the 
left. Knives with the cutting edge turned 
toward the plate are always on the right. 
The piece to be used first is a/ways placed 
on the outside. In Photograph 1.it is the 
teaspoon for melon or fruit cocktail. The 
piece of silver for the following course 
lies next to it; in the photograph it is 
the soup spoon. And so proceed until 
the piece to be picked up last will lie 
closest to the plate; it is generally the 
salad fork. (The silver for dessert is 
brought in later.) 

The menu will of course determine the 
number of pieces which are actually 
needed. If, for instance, you do not care 
to have soup, then omit the soup spoon; 
the teaspoon for melon or fruit would then 
lie next to the knife. (See Photograph 6.) 
If you are not serving salad, you would 
not need the salad fork and the large din- 
ner fork would lie next to the plate. Lay 
all pieces in neat parallel lines, with the 
tips of the handles in a line even with the 
edge of the plate. 


THE water glass—always a stemmed 
goblet for formal use, a tumbler or low 
footed glass for informal use—is placed 
at the tip of the dinner knife. If a cider, 
fruit, or ginger-ale punch is also served, 
there should be a second and smaller but 
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I” Water Systems 
of Utmost 
Dependability — 





Get % 
PRICES 


) 
LOW 





A® E you considering the purchase of 
a modern water system that will 
give you a plentiful supply of fresh 
tunning water at all times? Then, by 
all means, write to Myers. Ask for at- 
tractive booklet—and name of nearest 
Myers Dealer. 


Myers Water Systems—for electric, gas 
engine, wind or hand power operation 
— are completely dependable, quality- 
built thru and thru. Myers has never 
built a “bargain” water system. Yet 
Myers prices are very moderate. 
Write us today. Find out how 
little it costs to have the best that 
money can buy. Water Systems for 
deep or shallow wells — capacities 
250 to 10,000 gallons per hour. 


MYER 


Self-Qiling 


Water Systems 


THE F. E. MYERS 
& BRO. CO. 


87 Fourth Street 
Ashland, Ohio 


“Pump Builders Since 1870” 
oo 
TO 


‘1000: 


GIVEN AWAY 


For Naming Patterns | 
in This Book 


F a use wall per. 
I you'll want this 7 ERB 
BOOK. Amazingly helpful in 
choosing patterns—deciding 
color schemes, etc. Shows 23 
interior scenes—in full color 
—just like seeing your repaper- 
ing job in advance. Also con- 
tains 30 actual samplesof wall 

pers in the new WASHTEX 

nish and DUO-FAST COL- 
ORS, for which names are wanted—$500 
FIRST PRIZE—24 others—$1,000 in all. i AS 




























Mail coupon for details to Century Wall 
Paper Inc., Dept. BH9Decatur, IL. ee 
ana Y ay Y 1 
j ENTURY WALL PAPER MILLIS, Inc, SSS 7 
Dept. BH9 Decatur, Ill. i 
! Rush me FREE BOOK on selecting wall paper i 
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y Name.....----------------------- +222 eee nene- 
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matching glass placed at the right, and 
forward a little, of the water goblet. 

For the formally set table the open salt 
dish—not a shaker—is accompanied by a 
pepper shaker. On a table laid for more 
than six there should be a set for every 
two places. Hf sufficiently small include 
them in the setting of each place. The 
bread-and-butter plate is not used on the 
formal table. It does appear, however, on 
the family dinner table and on the formal 


luncheon table. It is placed at the left | 
above the forks, and the individual bread- | 


and-butter knife is laid across it as il- 
lustrated (Photographs 6 and 7), or if pre- 
ferred, perpendicularly following the line 
of the forks. Fold the napkins very simply 


and lay them across the service plate. | 


Your dinner table is now ready for the 
most fastidious guest. 


THE secret of easy, gracious serving of a 
formal meal lies in never attempting more 
than ‘is easily possible. A dainty table, 
three courses or perhaps four, served with 
apparently effortless ease will make a far 
more distinguished meal than an elabo- 
rate effort badly done. Simplicity is the 
keynote of good taste. One person may 
easily serve six; if she is very deft she may, 
with the help of a carefully thought out 
menu, serve eight. For instance, one may 
serve a tomato- or fruit-juice cocktail 
with potato chips, olives, and tiny ca- 
napés in the living-room before going out 
to dinner. 

At the table the dinner might then 
begin with the soup course or even the 
meat course. Or the first course may be a 
melon or a fruit cocktail and be in place 
on the table when the guests are seated. 
The napkin would then be placed at the 
left of the plate (see Photograph 6). Soup 
could be omitted and the dinner proceed 
directly to the meat course. 


CERTAIN rules of good service are in- 
variable and apply for any meal. The 
guest of honor ifa woman is always served 
first and sits at the host’s right. If a man, 
at the hostess’ right. If a man happens to 
be the one guest it would be the only time 
when the hostess might be served first. 

The service and removal of each course 
is from the left. The individual place is at 
no time left bare until after the salad; as 
soon as one plate is removed, another is 
put in its place. All liquids are poured 
from the right and always without lifting 
the glass from ‘the table. Remember— 
glasses are filled only three-quarters full. 

The first cold course:and the soup 
course are placed directly on the service 
plate, which may be a special plate or 
just any attractive dinner-size plate. With 
the entrance of the first hot plate the ser- 
vice plate is removed and with it the plate 
of the course last used upon it. Dishes 
containing food are presented from the 
left, held flat upon the palm of the. wait- 


ress’ hand; if hot they should rest on a | 


folded napkin. It is wise to have both a 
serving spoon and-a-dinner-size fork to 
assist in their. service. ’ 


Now for a moment or two study the 
photographs on pages 22 and 23. Note 
how the picture changes with each suc- 
ceeding course. There 1s a new note of de- 
sign and color interest each time built, of 
course, around a central theme in color 
and type of design. In Photograph 1 the 
flowers are pink roses and white daisies 
with yellow centers, both with much 
green foliage. The cloth is an ivory rayon 
damask; the glass [ Continued on page 59 











iIM)PERIAL 


ashalle. 


WALLPAPERS 


FAST TO LIGHT 


F COURSE you want washable wallpaper. 

Of course you want your rooms to keep 
their first fresh charm. That’s why you should 
know some very important facts about Im- 
perial Washable Wallpaper. 


To be practical, every inch of a washable 
wallpaper must be really washable. The proc- 
ess that assures complete washability for a 
soft finish wallpaper was discovered and de- 
veloped in the Imperial laboratories. 


This process is protected by patent. No one 
else can do more than attempt to imitate it. 


The dependability of Imperial Washable 
Wallpaper has not only been rigorously tested 
in our own laboratories, and before 50,000 
decorators, but in over a million homes. Since 
it was*introduced, everything we claim for 
it has been proven a thousand times over. 


Anything that can be removed from cloth 
can be removed from Imperial Washable Wall- 
paper! Daily soil, fingermarks, soot... wipe 
them away with soap and water or dry clean- 
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are proven washable 





and are controlled 


by patented processes 


ing fluids. Your house can always have its 
first fresh look!... Yet there’s the same soft 
finish you’ve always found in wallpaper of 
fine quality. 

And the patterns, we do not hesitate to sug- 
gest, are responsible for the return of wall- 
paper to high fashion favor... Charming 
backgrounds to living, they'll stay charming. 


The only precaution we advise you to take 
is to look for the name Imperial Washable 
Wallpaper on a silver sticker; or on the sel- 
vage of the paper; or on the back of the paper 
in the paperhanger’s book. The price is no 
higher than for ordinary wallpaper. Imperial 
Washable Wallpapers. Glencraft, Glenfast, 
Glenway. e 


A. For a Dining Room that is light and airy, Jean 
McLain suggests Imperial Glenfast No. 4333. 

B. For a Breakfast Room, small and sunny, she rec- 
ommends Imperial Glenfast No. 4500. 

C. Fora Living Room, informal and rather gay, she 
suggests Imperial Glenfast No. 4502. 

D. For a First-Floor Hall inclined to be dark, she 
would use Imperial Glenfast No. 4371. 
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JEAN McLAIN WILL 


Have you always been depressed by a small dark hall- 
way, but haven’t quite known what to do about it? 
Do you want advice on a suitable pattern fora par- 
ticular decorative period? Do you want suggestions 
for a background color that will most imaginatively 
fit in with your own color scheme? With everything 


HELP YOU CHOOSE 


you have? Jean McLain will help you rebuild your 
house within the same four walls! Her advice is 
FREE. She will send you samples, and tell you 
where to buy. The more details you give, the more 
helpful she can be. Address: Jean McLain Imperial 
Paper and Color Corp., Dept. B-7, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


GIVE THIS INFORMATION FOR EVERY ROOM 





ROOM (BEDROOM, KITCHEN, Etc.) 





SIZE (LARGE OR SMALL) 





COLOR SCHEME PREFERRED 


NAME 








EXPOSURE (SUNNY, DARK) 





PERIOD OF FURNITURE 


STREET 





CITY AND STATE 
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EVERYBODY 
LOVES... 





Every day twelve million people 
enjoy Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
Think of the millions of quarts 
of milk — the countless tons of 
fruit, sugar and honey they use 


with their crisp, golden flakes! 


Think of the millions of 


round, red cheeks, bright eves 
and sturdy bodies that Kellogg’s 


help to build! 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes have a 


crispness and flavor that simply 
cannot be imitated. Pour on milk 
or cream. Add berries or fruit. 
What a breakfast! What a sup- 
per for little folks! 


easy to digest. 


Nourishing, 
rich in energy, 


Order a red-and-green pack- 
age of Kellogg’s today at your 
grocer’s. No cooking, or trouble 
to prepare. And many servings 
cost but a few cents, Always 
oven-fresh. Made by Kellogg in 


wh wo] 
Battle Creek. 


Ww 


Kl? or 


COOLNESS 








| celery, carrot strips, 
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THE POOL 


BY MYRTLE WILEY 
All day the clear and tranquil pool 


Sends back its picture, calm and cool. 
The graceful rushes, waving tall. 

The foam and froth of mountain fall; 
A wisp of cloud, a flashing wing, 
Blue shimmering sky, pale lily cing; 
While after dark its treasures are 


The crescent moon and silver star. 





Schoolday Lunches 
at Home and at School 


| Begins on page 24 | 

put into hot water. The only necessary 
equipment, then, is a heating unit and a 
large kettle or boiler i in which the jars or 
cans of food can be heated. Smail glass 
jars with covers and rubbers to prevent 
spilling are ideal containers. Needed sil- 
verware, chiefly spoons, can be brought 
from home. Sometimes the school tur- 
nishes them. If it does, it is necessary to 
appoint a dishwashing squad so they'll be 
kept clean. 

Many nourishing, energy-giving foods 
lend themselves to this sort of heating. 
Creamed soups, chowders, macaroni and 
cheese, baked beans, cocoa, or hot choco- 
late and countless others are good. With 
them the children should have sandwiches, 
a fruit or vegetable, and a sweet. Wax- 
paper cups with tight covers are excellent 
containers for salads, cottage cheese, and 
even puddings and baked apples. Crisp 
and radishes keep 
nicely if they are wrapped in wax paper, 
or slipped into one of the paper cups or 
transparent-paper envelopes. Individual 
baking dishes always are handy for baked 
custards and baked raisin-rice and tapioca 
puddings. 


A\NOTHER way to provide the daily 
hot dish is the pot-luck way. It’s really 
not pot-luck at all, for the teacher makes 
out a list each Friday of the foods to be 
served the following week. This list and 
another list of the things each child is to 
bring is sent home to the mothers. Thus 
the mothers can plan the rest of the lunches 
around these dishes. In this way the ex- 
pense is less than if each child had to pay 
a stated amount for the hot dish. While 
the expense is reduced, the work for the 
teacher is increased. It becomes her duty 
to prepare as well as to plan for the hot 
foods. With a little help from selected 
pupils, and a fair amount of equipment, 
very appetizing meals may be provided. 

There is a big opportunity to select 
wholesome, nourishing foods of sufficient | 
variety so the children welcome the lunch | 
hour. Again we must remember to use 
eggs, milk, and butter generously in pre- 
paring the recipes. Cream soups are easily 

made; creamed meats, eggs or fish, spa- 


ghetti, vegetables au gratin, and choice of 


many more dishes may be served. Variety 
is very important, because children tire 
quickly of foods served too often. 

If it is impossible to provide a hot-dish 
lunch at school, then each mother must 
use her own ingenuity. Thermos bottles 
are indispensable. They may carry hot 














Water Lily 
TULIP 


(TULIPA KAUFMANNIANA) 


Earliest of All 
TRULY lovely tulip. Ex- 





Reg.U.S.Pat. 
Off. 











A panded bloom resembles a 
water lily. Exquisite combination of 
pink, yellow and white. The earliest 
to flower of all tulips. Blooms are 
large and of beautiful form. Height 
8 inches. It is one of the choicest of 
all tulips. One of those out-of-all- 
other-class kinds which it is a joy to 
have grouped here and there in your 
garden, or in foreground of other 
tulips. Fine for rock gardens. 


Wonderful Catatog—Free! 


It’s a bulb guide such as has never 
been published before. Plenty of 


color cuts. Lots of growing informa- 
Send for it. 


tion. 








Prices 
100 for $10.00 


12 for $1.35 















16 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


America’s Finest Plants and Bulbs 
Owners: Eimer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 











61" mokes carefree floors that 
ore marproof, heelproof’ and 
waterproof! Requires no pol- 
ishing. NOTslippery! At paint 
and hardware stores. Pratt 
& Lambert-inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 











preme delight of European 
blooms in your own garden F R E E 
tiful colored Fall Catalog. Tells how and 


CONDON’S DUTCH BULB 
travelers. You may have 
if you plant our su pel Holland bulbs. 
when to plant. Don’t buy until you get it. 


Tulip time in Holland, su- BOOK 

the same gorgeous tulip 

Write today for FREE copy of our beau- 
CONDON BROS. ‘SEEDSMEN 





Box 11 ockford, Wlinois 
WILD FLOWER SEEDS 
Fringed Gentian, Trailing Arbutus, Wintergreen, Tril- 
lium, ete. Seeds of unusual Lilies, House-plants, Trees, 


for fall sowing. Rarest hardy bulbs. Interesting cata- 


log, Dept. 


REX.D. PEARCE MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 














(et Jhis Book 
on CANNING 


Make home canning easier and more 
successful than ever by following ap- 
proved instructions as contained in our 
popular volume, “The Home Canners’ 
Textbook,” 1934 edition. Most com- 
plete, reliable work of its kind any- 
where. Up-to-the-minute on all the 
best methods and newest equipment. 
Gives tested recipes for canning fruits, 
green vegetables, soups, sauces, jellies, 
preserves, pickles, etc. Special chapters 
on canning chicken, meats, fish, fruit 
juices, etc. Accurate time tables for 
processing water bath and pressure 
cooker. Appetizing ways to serve home 
canned foods. 80 pages of most valu- 
able information. Only 10c. With free 
supply of 12 doz. canning labels, 
gummed, and printed with names of 
all the different vegetables, fruits, etc., 
that you usually put up, with some left 
blank for you to fill in your special 
delicacies. Send today. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
22 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Makers of 


GOOD LUCK- 





Jar Rubbers 





Important. When buying new jars, it will 
pay you to remember that Good Luck Jar 

ubbers come packed with all Atlas E-Z Seal 
and Atlas Mason Fruit Jars. These are the 
only jars which come to you from the glass 
factory all equipped with the famous Ecod 
Luck Jar Rubbers. 


* Tested and Approved 
by Good Housekeeping 
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soup, hot chocolate, or cocoa, corned-beef | 


hash, or scalloped potatoes in cold, weath- 
er; or cold fruit juices, milk, or lemonade 
when it is warm. Each lunch should in- 
clude a hearty sandwich, a refreshing 
drink, a fruit or vegetable, and a sweet. 


ln MAKING the sandwiches try to use a 
variety of breads and rolls. Cut the sand- 
wiches into small pieces so they are easy 
to eat. Occasionally send fruit muffins. As- | 
sorted crackers are ideal because they 
stay crisp. Make them into sandwiches 
with cheese, peanut butter, or jam. Try 
honey and peanut butter mixed for a 
change. 

Children love cookies and they’re easy 
to keep on hand. Cut them with fancy 
cutters or put one round cooky on top of 
another with a cream filling in between. 
As a general rule, cookies are easier to 
pack than cake. However, if you want to 
send cake, bake cup cakes in the small 
crinkle cups (in muffin pans) that may 
be purchased for very little. Pieces of 
candy or candy bars, or dates, and figs 
make welcome changes. 


Mixep fruit and vegetable salads may 
be packed in several ways. As I suggested, 
you may use glass jars, or you may place 
the salad on a lettuce leaf, transfer the 
whole thing to a sheet of wax paper, bring 
the four ends together, and fasten with a 
rubber band. Very convenient to use are 
the paper cups. They come in numerous 
convenient sizes. 

Many children, for one reason or 
another, eat their lunches in school cafe- 
terias. So the problem of preparation and 
service belongs to the director of the cafe- 
teria, altho I’m certain many mothers 
would be plunged into despair if they 
could see the luncheons their children 
select. One cafeteria manager of my ac 
quaintance has solved the selection faults 
very successfully. She has one price for 
every food sold. In this way the child 
isn’t tempted to select the cheaper low- 
calorie foods. Naturally a loss is taken on 
some foods, but it is balanced by a profit 


on others. 


Ww, TETHER the children eat from a box 


' on a school desk or from shiny painted 


tables in the most modern school lunch- 
room, daintiness in the food packing and 
serving is of prime importance. Perhaps 
the following suggestions will help in lay 
ing a good foundation for eating habits: 
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tem ote en a 


4 
PEQUOT ‘33 
TABS x 


THE WIDTHS OF YOUR 
SHEETS — RIGHT FROM 
THE CLOSET SHELF! 


OW you can stop guessing which sheets 
are which! Pequot tabstell you. They 


stick out from the pile of folded sheets and 


show you just which bed each sheet fits. 

One of these permanent tabs is sewn 
on every Pequot sheet. No other brand of 
sheets has them. 

Pequots are the longest-wearing, most 
economical sheets you can buy! Four 
generations of housewives have proved 
this fact in actual service. And now im- 
partial scientific tests by the great U. S. 
Testing Co. show that Pequot is the 
strongest and most uniform of 9 leading 
brands! 


There’s only one grade of Pequot sheets 


Select a lunchbox your child may 
carry with pride, and one that is sub 
stantial and easily packed. 

Wrap the foods well, so they are 






— the best. Yet Pequots are moderately 


priced. It’s thrifty to start replacing your 





old sheets with Pequots now. 
















Be Smart..Wear 


Style _2ueen 


steer © 


COAT and . 


SAVE MONEY! 


MAIL POSTAL CARD REQUEST 
TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


Our FREE catalog offers hundreds 
of sparkling new styles. StyleQueen 
coats for every woman—unbeatable 
values for every purse. This fur- 
trimmed, diz ~gonal, suede coat at 
$5.98 is shown in our catalog No. 
120. Other women’s coats from $4.98 
to $25.00—A saving in every price! 
Use our catalog and save dollars 
on Everything to Wear for Allthe 
Family. Mail Postal Request Today. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER\)CO. 


ry tem 1-310 Bee @ eae. re) 











separated, and pack them so they will not 
become unwrapped on the way to school. 
Use heavy wax-paper cups with covers 
wherever needed. 

3. Aroll of wax paper with a convenient 
cutter costs little, and pieces can be torn 
off to fit cookies and sandwiches. 

4. Pack the foods in the order in which 
they would be eaten and on the very top 
place two or three paper napkins. 

5. Straws make the bottle of milk far 
more interesting. 

6. Colored cups and dishes add to the 
attractiveness of the box. They may be 
purchased in a non-breakable material at 
any variety store. 

Remember children are sensitive. 
They want to be proud of the luncheon 
they eat with their friends, and their 
response to your added efforts will make 
them well worth while. 
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To THE Japanese Garden, at the Ritz in 
New York, went our clever young “cosmetic 
inquirer” with her bagful of pink, sweet- 
scented powder-samples. She interviewed in 
the dressing-room ... just asked each 
attractive young luncheon-guest one ques- 
. “What would you pay for this new 
powder? ... try it and tell me.” Sixteen 
replied with “$2 a box” and ten said “‘at 
least $1.50.” Thirteen mentioned how well 
it adhered . . . and not one would believe 
that this soft, fine, becoming powder sold 
everywhere at 50c! Try it yourself, forget- 
ting price, and see what it does for the tone 
and transparency of your skin. Send the 
coupon below for a generous free sample. 


tion.. 














ARMAND, Des Mores, Iowa 


Send me a free sample of Armand 
Bouquet Powder. 


Name 





Address 
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How to Buy a Friend 


event.” Her husband’s work took her to a 
strange city where she knew no one and, 
being sensitive of her approaching condi- 
tion, she stayed in their little apartment 
and was very lonely. Her husband wanted 
to do something to cheer her, so, passing 
a pet-store one day, he succumbed to the 
lure of a little white bundle of fun, went 
inside, and the inevitable happened. 

He landed home that night the owner 
of a small Spitz puppy. 

The wife was delighted—for a while. 
But as she neared the crucial time, the 
pup grew rapidly. Of a nervous, high- 
strung breed, it barked a lot, dashed hith- 
er and yon thru the house, and generally 
played havoc with the woman’s nerves. 


THE dog was blamed. Both the man and 
the woman, being dog-lovers in a general 
way, blamed the breed. The upshot was 
that the dog was given away and they con- 
sidered themselves lucky to be rid of it, 
but felt a little ashamed at foisting it off 
onto someone else. 

Now the “someone else” was an elder- 
ly, motherly woman. To her, with her 
calm, peaceful nerves, the little dog’s 
antics were as the romping of children. 
She was delighted and the little dog found 
a perfect home. To her, dear old soul, 
there is no other breed comparable to a 
Spitz. 

The moral is obvious: We must first 
analyze ourselves. We must know why we 
want a dog, what is expected of it, and 
what are the circumstances. Remember 
this, please: there is a breed of dog to suit 
nearly every type of person and every 
situation. Our trouble lies in finding the 
particular breed that will fit our own par- 
ticular requirements. 

And that is the purpose of this story; to 
give you, who want to enjoy the priceless 
gift of real, unselfish friendship, a measur- 
ing stick by which you may be guided in 
your selection. 


First, do you live in the city or the 
country? Have you grounds where your 
new friend can get his exercise. Is he to 
serve as a general, all-around companion 
for the whole family, a pal for the chil- 
dren, to run loose where he comes into 
contact with strangers, or is his purpose 
more specialized? Is he, perhaps, to be a 
man’s dog? To hunt, to guard, to track 
criminals? Or is his lot to be that of an 
ornament? If so—where? In your room, 
or on the lawn? 

And the climate—do you live where the 
sun warms the soil twelve months of the 
year, or do you live under the enchant- 
ment of the Northern Lights? The warm- 
er climes spell discomfort, and sometimes 
death, to the longer-haired breeds—the 
Malamutes and the Newfoundlands, and 
so on, while delicate little short-haired 
toys, such as the Chihuahuas, cannot 
stand the rigors of snowy winters. 


| ConsIDER yourself for a moment— 


your disposition. (Ask your wife or your 
husband.) Are you high-strung, nervous, 


| and inclined to be irritable when suddenly 


startled, or are you one of those lucky 
creatures that ignore trivial yelps and un- 
expected barks. Do you want a dog to 


BHG-)-1-8 | fawn over you, one that loves to be cud- 


dled on your lap, or do you merely want 
a dog to serve you and that alone. 
In a story as brief as this must neces- 


[ Begins on page 13 | 


sarily be, it is practical to mention only 
the better known breeds. I am assuming, 
of course, that you already have enough 
dog-education to realize the value of the 
pure-bred animal. The cross-breed, or 
mongrel, is always an uncertain quality; 
he may be what you want, but the chances 
are nine to ten he will not be. It is like 
reaching your hand into a grab-bag. In 
securing a reliable, well-bred dog, regard- 
less of the breed you decide on, you are 
almost sure of what you are getting. 


lr IS advisable to get a pup; then you 
have something plastic to work with, a 
youngster that you can mould to your 
own ceo with nothing to unlearn. 
But if you have neither the time nor the 
patience to raise him properly, but still 
insist on owning a dog, then for goodness 
sakes, get one that is already trained. 
However, do not get a young puppy for 
a very small child; the little creature is 
easily injured and won’t know how to 
protect himself. Very small breeds, too, 
haven’t the patience that their larger 
brethren possess and are, therefore, some- 
times inclined to be snappish if mauled 
too much. 

It is only fair to warn you, too, that 
simply because you lay out a certain sum 
of money to acquire a dog that you can- 
not force him to surrender himself en- 
tirely to you. It doesn’t always work out 
that way. True, he will probably obey 
you, give you more, very likely, than you 
give him. But that supreme gift of com- 
plete surrender, his love and his heart, 
he will reserve for the one that wins it, 
be it you, a little child, or a servant. 


Now before we attempt to divide the 
breeds into definite classifications—a dan- 
gerous, reckless undertaking and one that 
is sure to bring down a flood of comment 
on my weary head—let us first pass over 
those distinct-purpose breeds. Hunting 
dogs, for example, while they make ex- 
cellent pets if you have the space to ac- 
commodate them, are easily classified by 
their title. They are bred to follow the 
gun. Such splendid beats as the Dober- 
man Pinschers, the German Shepherd, 
and a few similar breeds, are primarily 
bred for the rigorous duties of police work 
and serious guard duty where their innate 
savagery can be utilized. They are only 
advisable as pets when owned and con- 
trolled by a very strong-willed man. To 
leave these magnificent beasts té roam 
around among strangers and children 
whom they do not know is to court trou- 
ble. Racing dogs, such as Whippets and 
Grey Hounds, are built for speed; racing 
is their forte. And so when we detail the 
various breeds, we will leave these groups 
to the people that know what they are 
getting when they purchase one of them. 


In LISTING a few of the better known 
breeds, I am not necessarily favoring them 
above some of the other breeds not men- 
tioned; lack of space limits me. Nor is this 
advice to be taken as iron-clad; it is mere- 
ly a measuring stick for the novice. For 
instance, there is no reason in the world 
why a he-man living in the woods should 
not choose a Pekingese, if he so desires. 
When I list the little Peke among the 
smaller toys suitable for a tiny home, I do 
so because he can exist comfortably under 
such ‘circumstances where, let .usssay, a 
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Easy to Make Quick Repairs 
with New Wood in Cans 


Now anybody can do an expert, 
permanent job of repairing quickly 
— if you have a 


broken chair 
loose casters 
holes in wood 
ugly nicks 


cracks 

screw holes 

loose drawer 
pulls 


—with this canned wood that han- 
dles like soft putty and quickly 
hardens into wood—like natural 
wood. You can paint it, carve it— 
drive nails and screws into it. It’s 
wonderful. Paint, hardware stores 
sell PLASTIC WOOD for 25ca 
tube, 35c a can. 


PLASTIC WOOD 









No finer, larger, healthier plants 
roduced anywhere in the world than 
am offering in these collections. 

Each collection will contain a full 
color range, nicely assorted, unlabeled. 


20 RED AND PINK $3.00 


TALL BEARDED IRIS 
These are all of recent introduc- 
tion. Pink and red toned Iris were 
unheard of a few years ago. This , 
collection includes shell pinks, orchid pinks, cameo 
. ta, also fiery reds, coppery reds 
ronze tones and many other unusual 
new pink and red tones and blends. 


25 SIBERIAN IRIS $3.00 


_This is the finest set of Siberian 
Irises obtainable anywhere in the 
world at any price. Prodigious bloom- 
ers different in form from all other 
Iris. Ideal flowers for cutting. Many of 
| the varieties in this collection sold 
recently at $5 to $10 a plant. 


25 JAPANESE IRIS $3.00 

Gorgeous flowers of huge size, many 
as large as a dinner plate. Wide color 
range. Bloom in mid-summer when other 
flowers are scarce. 

All Collections Shipped Postpaid with 
Cultural Directions Included 
ROBERT WAYMAN 

Box 36 Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


PRUNING 


for 
Vigorous Growth 
Glorious Bloom 
Pruning Guide 











You'llloveit— 
creative pruning. 
Wonders worked 
with roses, flowers 
shrubs, trees. Told 
by experts in new 
Disston Pruning 
Guide, sent FREE. 
Write for it today! 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
915 Tacony, Philadelphia 















Malamute would die for lack of space. 
Too, when I classify a certain breed as 
snappish, I am speaking of the average 
dog of this particular type. Very often 
a dog of an ordinarily vicious breed, when 
raised among strangers, by his very train- 
ing will be gentle. My sole purpose is to 
offer a series of guide-posts for the man 
or woman who wants to find a canine 
friend suitable for their home situation. 
You will probably find several breeds in 
this brief summary that appear to be sat- 
isfactory. Then | advise you to talk it 
over with a reputable veterinarian or ken- 
nel man and learn of those finer points 
that will aid you in your final decision. 


For the small city home with a little 
yard attached, or some convenient space 
to exercise the dog several times a day, 
such breeds as the smaller terriers are ex- 
cellent, as the Scottish terrier, a he-man 
dog, “‘a pigmy with the heart of a lion”; 
the Boston, always a popular breed, the 
Sealyham, the Irish, the Welsh, the Dan- 
die Dinmont, the Wire-Haired Fox Ter- 
rier. All these have the definite terrier 
characteristics—with, of course, their in- 
dividual differences—of alertness, watch- 
fulness, and dauntless courage. The Sealy- 
ham and the Wire-Haired Fox are very 
haughty little chaps; the Scotty has an 
incomparable dignity, while the Welsh, 
the Irish, and the Boston, while gentle 
enough if not roused, are very ambitious 
when anything arises that irks them. 
Among these must be classed the Smooth- 
haired Fox Terrier, possibly one of the 
best little all-around small dogs for chil- 
dren. While he doesn’t lack in courage, he 
is more inclined to gentleness and altho 
a little noisy, at times, is always a prime 
favorite among the children. Among 
these, you must choose the one that 
matches your own temperament, and you 
have quite a selection of distinct individu- 
alities from which to select. 


THE Dachshund, the French Poodle, 
the Pugs, and the Cocker Spaniel fill the 
bill in this case. The little German “‘sau- 
sage hound” is a lovable little tyke, win- 
some and affectionate. The French Poodle 
is rated near the top in canine intelligence, 
but his very long hair prevents him from 
reaching the heights of popularity his 
intelligence deserves. The Cocker Spaniel 
is another excellent breed for children. 

For the small home where the dog will 
not be thrown into contact with other 
dogs, I strongly recommend the old re- 
liable, the English Bulldog. Ugly, villian- 
ous-looking tho he is, he is the most 
gentle of creatures and his very sluggish- 
ness makes him a marvelous pet for the 
children. He has a deep love o the kid- 
dies and his appearance and gameness 
make him a formidable obstacle for any 
wrong-doers or trespassers. 


WHERE space is plentiful we can con- 
veniently get into the larger breeds, such 
as the Scotch Collie, the Airedale, the 
Chow, the Malamute, and any of the 
guarding dogs, such as the Shepherds, the 
Doberman Pinschers, and so on. Also, for 
the man, or for the whole family as far 
as that goes, we can get into the hunting 
dogs, the Setters, Pointers, and Hounds. 
The once-popular Dalmatian, that pic- 
turesque chap that used to follow the 
coaches and the other horse-drawn ve- 
hicles of a past era, is coming back. 

Each of the foregoing has distinctly 
different characteristics and you should 
study them before acquiring one. 
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Iron Fireman heated 


Robert Billard’s home 
in Topeka last winter 
for , 





@ Robert Billard's residence, 
Topeka, Kansas, was com- 
fortable last with 
that mellow automartic coal 
warmth which only Iron Fire- 
man owners enjoy.’ My win- 
ter’s fuel cost was $49.50,” 
writes Mr. Billard, ‘‘and this 
is so much less than the cost 


winter 


Iron Fireman is clean, 
compact and efficient. 
Models for any size and 
type of home heating 
plant, quickly installed. 


of heating with other fuels 
that I figure my Iron Fireman 
will pay foritselfintwo years.” 

Iron Fireman coal firing is more economical 
than other types of automatic firing, but equally 
important is the superior quality of Iron Fireman 
heat. Unlike automatic firing devices which 
“pop on"’ and “‘pop off,”” Iron Fireman gives off 
a steady, even flow of mellow warmth that 
penetrates the whole house. 

Iron Fireman serves the health, comfort and 
convenience of modern families so economically 
and so well that it has replaced hand-fired coal 
and various types of automatic fuel in thousands 
of homes like Mr. Billard’s, and like yours. 
Investigate Iron Fireman. Your dealer will gladly 
make a free survey and report on your home 
heating plant. Easy terms of payment. Write 
for literature. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, 
Ore., Cleveland, Toronto. Dealers everywhere. 

See Iron Fireman at Home Planning 
Hall, Century of Progress, Chicago. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC Col con FIRING 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 
3035 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


(0 Send literature [) Please survey my heating plant. 


[) Residence Type of business 
Name........ 


BG ccciccieniinnetbiiintaians 
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* Single copies, 10 cents. 
By subscription—one 
year, $l; two years, 
$1.50; three years, $2. 
The order blank en- 
closed with this issue 
makes it easy to send 
your new or renewal 


subscription at once. 
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As years go by, how often 
his home will help him keep 
that outlook clear 


From the home comes the most important product in any 
civilization—children, the men and women of tomorrow. 
How vital that every phase of home life shall give the 
child the right outlook—clear, courageous, frank—the 
outlook that makes for success. 


In carrying out this important responsibility, Better Homes 
& Gardens works hand in hand with parents in most of 
the 1,400,000 homes to which it comes every month. Not 
only through authoritative articles on child training, not 
only through junior garden-club activities, but also 
through the endless stream of usable suggestions from 
every department of the magazine—suggestions that 
help make homes more comfortable and home-life more 
pleasant—suggestions that ultimately make the home 
environment a more favorable influence in character 


building. 


In these homes, Better Homes & Gardens is more than just 
a magazine. It is an active partner in the all-important 
work of giving children a clear outlook on LIFE. 


These families, to quote from many of their letters, 
“would not think of being without Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, even for a single month,” because they have found 
through Actual experience that its cost* is insignificant 
when measured against the practical contributions which 
it is constantly making to their welfare and happiness. 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, September, /934 
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Oriental Poppies Are 
Real Garden Stand-bys 


| Begins on page 27 | 


you, I’m sure, when you see the marvelous 
new introductions. 


Anp quite aside from their landscape or 
garden value, these poppies are wonderful 
creatures at close range. Even a rose is 
tame in comparison with a newly opened 
poppy flower just loosened from its tight 
green cap and all full of silky crinkles, 
pleats, and folds. Some poppies, like the 
Parrot Tulips, have their edges all fringy 
and slashed and some achieve winning 
charm by the close pleating of their great 
silken petals. Some have a dramatically 
effective splash of satiny black at the 
base of each petal, while others are spot- 
less and still others show crimson blotches 
about their great central tufts of dusky, 
powdery stamens. These stamens appear 
curiously alive as they crowd close about 
the embryonic seedpods whose top caps 
are striped as with bands of chenille— 
Oh, but they’re lovely! And among the 
most enchanting of them all, I think, for 
close inspection are those of apricot and 
pale-pink colorings with centers filled 
with wide pompons of velvety blue-purple 
stamens. When planted so that they rise 
above fat cushions of Nepeta mussini, 
which blooms at the same time, these pur- 
ple-centered poppies never fail to capture 
the hearts of all who see them. 


A NATIONAL committee has been 
carefully scoring the named varieties. 
Early returns show that among the deep 
reds the rich-hued varieties Lulu A. 
Neeley, Beauty of Livermere, and Trilby 
are scoring high. Mandarin leads all the 
others in its color class—it’s a gorgeous 
Chinese-red with ‘great deep petals which 
stir in the lightest breeze, the noble flowers 
topping tall, stiff stems. The amiable, pro- 
lific, and well-known Mrs. Perry, a softly 
glowing salmon-pink, is a consistent fa- 
vorite. While the tall Wurtembergia and 
Proserpine are rated high for the splen- 
dor of their dazzling scarlet flowers and 
their excellent carriage. Joyce and Cerise 
Beauty, in the cerise-pink class, and Per- 
fection, in the medium-deep pink group, 
are all oldtime favorites which retain their 
rank. Wunderkind and Colonel Bowles are 
comparative newcomers. Wunderkind 
draws its praise for its marvelous rose-red 
flowers—they are soft and brilliant at the 
same time. Colonel Bowles is a flashing 
near-scarlet poppy of huge size, great sub- 
stance, and stout stem—a splendid fellow. 
Everyone who has seen the great new 
poppy Cavalier recognizes it at once for a 
prizewinner. For size, carriage, substance, 
stem, and performance generally, it’s a 
grand poppy. Its color is about that of a 
nearly ripe Early Richmond Cherry. 


Because of the limited stock not many 


| gardens have yet entertained the charm- 





ing newcomer June Delight, another love- 
ly poppy from the hands of that dean of 
all American poppy producers and en- 
thusiasts, Dr. J. H. Neeley. June Delight 
adds a silvery shimmer to its bright pink 
petals. Other new and exquisite Neeley in- 
troductions are: Purity, soft pink and 
spotless; Enchantress, pale lilac-rose, 
Echo, light pink, crépy, and choice; with 














STAINS GO. TOILETS \\\ 
GLEAM WITHOUT 
SCRUBBING .... 





Sani-Flush 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 








all disagreeable scrubbing 
of toilets. It removes 
stains and incrustations. It puri- 
fies the hidden trap which no other 
method can clean. Just follow di- 
rections on the can. 

The toilet will sparkle like new. 
No spots. No odors. Sani-Flush is 
not like ordinary cleansers. It is 
made to clean toilets. Sani-Flush 
cannot injure plumbing. 

It is also effective for cleaning 
Sold at 


grocery, drug, and hardware 


automobile radiators. 


stores, 25c. The Hygienic 


Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


i $200 Postp aid 


J Actual Value ‘3 50 
Guaranteed 


aye rare collection of beautiful hardy 
Dutch Bul 4 months of bloom in choice Colors: 
15 Tulips, 5 each of Tall Darwin, Shapely Cottage, 
Gay Single a also 5 each of Fragrant 
Hyacinths; Golden Trumpet Daffodils; S 
Snowdrops; 










= jonodoxa, Glory 0! 
Snow; Grape Myacinths, ‘Muse art; Scilla 
Sib., Blue ‘Saul Scilla Cam Ixias; 
Dutch ritifiaria—70 Bul “J in alle 
Individually labeled ;Planting Instructions: 
T $2.00 VALUE. 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Inc. 


Box 23, Roslyn Heights, N. Y¥. 
WRITE FOR NEW BULB CATALOG 


IANT TRUMPETS 


> Datfoe Giant Flowered Trumpet 

tle Bloom early — hardy. 
. Daffodils Bulbs increase steadily 
Also splendid for 










year to year. 


A house culture and cut flowers. 
5 Special low prices: 20 large — 

N for $1.00: $3.95 per 100, 
paid. }ree—Isbell’s llustrated cate a- 


log of bulbs for Fall planting. Send today. 


ISBELL seen COMPANY 
402 Mechanic $ Jackson, Mich. 





handsome red basal blotches; and Gold 
of Ophir—the only Oriental Poppy intro- 
duced which has a distinct golden tone. 

Other careful hybridizers have also been 
busy, and among their outstanding pop- 
pies are: Red Lacquer—colorful, large, 
and splendid; Mrs. Stobart—a wonderful 
rose-colored flower which resembles Wun- 
derkind but comes a bit earlier; Nancy— 
rich rose-red, tall, and free; Australia—a 
very dark, heavy flower of ox-blood red 
on a stout stem; Amun Ra—a flaming new 
orange-red; Lord Lambourne and King 
George—both red and deeply fringed; 
Allumeuse—a deep and brilliant pink, 
sturdy and fine; Coral Cup—one of those 
with velvety rose-purple centers; and 
Ethel Swete—a brilliant cherry-pink with 
black blotches. 


Oriental Poppy Oddities: Olympia— 
orange-scarlet, early, double, and grace 
itself as its fluffy flowers tilt about in every 
vagrant breeze, is not a true Oriental 
Poppy in the eyes of botanists and hy- 
bridizers but a rarely lucky find. 

Cerise Dwarf, Pygmaea, Goldschmitt, 
and Peter Pan are bright-headed dwarfs. 

Manchu’s Fan has large oval flowers 
held cup-shaped by striking green bracts. 

Dainty Lady—most fittingly named, is 
a light shell-pink. 

Turner Pink is a bicolor in effect be- 
cause the lower half of each coral-pink 
petal is of a much deeper shade. 

Henri Cayeaux is of an odd wine-color. 

Watteau has small flesh-pink flowers 
without basal spots and is floriferous. 


Planting and Care 


ORIENTAL POPPY roots are mild- 
looking, long brown tails, very brittle, 
and topped by scaly, indistinct crowns. In 
no way do they suggest the burst of glory 
they are able to produce. But to those 
with a vision, poppy roots even while ly- 
ing inert mean that gorgeous color will 
fill our gardens early next summer. 

These roots may be moved with safety 
at any time from the beginning of their 
dormant period until late October. Give 
the lower ends each a fresh, smooth cut— 
to help a new callus to form with healthy 
rootlets. The best way to plant is by firm- 
ing damp soil about them carefully with 
your bare hands, not allowing the roots 
to dry, but not watering them copiously 
until signs of top growth are seen. 

All Oriental Poppies are better if they 
have a light, airy winter mulch, for in al- 
ternate heaving and thawing is perhaps 
their greatest danger. It is important that 
water does not stand about their crowns 
at any time—it’s fatal in winter. 

Light wire stakes, one for each bloom, 
insure a better display of their great silky 
blossoms. If each yellowing leaf is re- 
moved only as it becomes a detriment to 
the garden’s good looks there will be no 
great or prolonged vacancy. Annuals 
should not be planted over the poppies’ 
spaces, for they deserve this undisturbed 
rest during which a good sun-baking and 
a severe letting alone are all they ask. 

Oriental Poppies, I might add, are 
unique among perennial flowers in this 
thriving on neglect in late summer once 
they have become established. And it’s a 
grand feeling to know that taking a late 
vacation from the garden will not detract 
in the slightest from the glory of their 
blooming the following year, when once 
again they will be the most striking note 
in the June garden, 


Betrer Homes & GARDENS, 
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The BEAUTY 
of Weathered Cypress in a 
FIREPROOF, ROT-PROOF 
SHINGLE 


; HIS Ruberoid Asbestos-Cement 

. = Shingle will completely change 
your idea of roof beauty, safety, and 
economy. 
Built from time- and fire-defying asbhes- 
tos-cement, this tapered shingle with a 
14” thick butt has the lovely texture of 
weathered cypress, aged and mellowed. 
soft, 


and lasting. No periodic painting or 


Its several “wood” colors are rich 
staining is ever required, as the colors 
are an integral part of each shingle. 

Roofing experts the nation over are most 
enthusiastic about ; 
the many value- 
giving features of 
Ruberoid-Eternit 
They 


too, at its 


Timbertex. 
marvel, 
remarkably lowcost. 
Investigate Timber- 
tex —today’s roof- 
Also 
learn about Ruber- 
oid’s Deferred Pay- 
It will 
pay you to fill in 





ing triumph. 


... and for Bath 
and Kitchen Walls 
—NEWTILE 
Another money-saving As- 


bestos-Cement Product. Has 
the appearance of beautiful 


ment Plan. 


and mail the cou- 


pon now. Ceramic tile at a fraction of 
thecost. Lovely, lustrous fin- 

ish. Durable, sanitary. Panels 

. 32x 48in. Easy to cut, fit and 

Tree install quickly. Investigate. 
these The RUBEROID Co. 

SOOTIPE Barut ec Peet Fem OVER FORTH tants 

ee Offices: Baltimore, Md., Chicago, 


lil., Erie, Pa., Millis, Mass., 
Mobile, Ala., New York, N.Y. 








B.H.G0-34 
The RUBEROID Co. 4 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. ¢ 
Please send your free booklets. I have checked on re 
coupon other products which particularly interest me. 
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in NEW HANDY CANS AND BOTTIES 


ef ~ 

405046 
ng tae, 
rail 


No rusty tools when you use 3-in-One Oil! And 
it’s better for the lawn mower, too; while it oils 
it keeps parts cleaner. Stores everywhere have it. 








—with every can of Pulvex Flea 
Powder a copy of that amazing “10 
Tricks to Teach Your Dog.” Follow 
its instructions and your dog will be 
more than a pal —a real performer. 





ACTUALLY Xc//s FLEAS 


instead of merely stupefying them 


Putvex your dog or cat and you not only kill all the fleas and 
lice present (none revive to reinfest), but you also “flea-proof” your 
pet, so that other fleas and lice keep off for days. 

Pulvex twice a month and your pet cannot have fleas. Pulvex-ing 
regularly protects the dog or cat against the torments and dangers 
of fleas (they spread tapeworms). Pulvex is the world’s biggest sell- 
ing flea powder, the choice of the majority of dog owners because 
it both kills the fleas and lice and keeps them off. 

Harmless, even if swallowed. Non-irritating. Odorless. Give 
your pet that flea-free summer which Pulvex absolutely insures. 
Sold on a money-back guarantee, in shaker-top cans, soc, by pet 
shops and drug stores, or from William Cooper & Nephews, 
Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 
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KILLS THEM OFF.. AND KEEPS THEM OFF 
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you can now make 
A It depends on “ADCO,” 
rich, organic manure. 
and use it yourself, in 
and How to Make!” F 





ea 





Strange As It May Seem, 


enuine manure, “‘best of all fertilizers,”’ 
farm or garden rub ish without animals by a new scientific process. 
a powder that turns vegetable wastes into 
Get ADCO from your seed or hardware dealer 

a own garden. 


out of your 


Send for “Artificial Manure 


pe tigey CARLISLE, PA. 
Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for Lawns 








FALL ts rue 


BEST TIME TO PLANT 
Scott’s Creeping Bent 


Authorities agree that fall is the most 
favorable time for planting. It means 
deeper and firmer roots, little compe- 
tition with weeds .. . gtase stools out 
and forms thicker sod. But be sure to 
tent SCOTT'S CREEPING BENT, 
ke C. B. Ray mond, Syrna, Delaware, 
whe o writes, “We are having s we ondert ul 
resultawith your CREEP BEN 
or Wm. J. Bove, New ‘is de P i 
Y., who “Your CREEPING 
BENT is wonderful. It is just as thick 
as a carpet."” Just try it like the pasande 
of others have done .. . sow TT'S 
CREEPING BE NT “this fall. . 4 ou 
will be more than pleased with the 
results. Write for a copy on ree 
Booklet, entitled “BENT 


O. M. SCOTT pena” 


3472 Main Street 







SONS CO. 


Marysville, Ohio 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
wht Home — By Mail 


to learn; big fees for trained oy 
women, up to $100 r week 

Healthful outd oor work. Write for free 
boo of opportunities and details. 


re) 




























Send 
for 
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you get more, larger and earlier 

Ph. by FALL PLANTING of 
STAR ROSES - guaranteed to bloom, 
or money back—for $1, we send two 
Q-yr. FIELD-GROWN plants—1 each of 
*% Grenoble. Great double blooms 

of vivid scarlet. Long stems. $1.¢a. 
%* Sister Therese. Daffodil- yellow. 

Chaliceshapedbuds... .. $1.ea. 
Send $1, for BOTH of these fragrant ever- 
blooming roses, POSTPAID. Ask forme new 
catalog FALL GUIDE toSTAR ROS 
showing finest rose creations of a 
and America. Sent free. 
ONARD-PYLE CO. Robt. Pyle, Pres. 

WEST GROVE 268—PENNA. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
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Sati Durpee's Lovely 


CROCUS» 


12 guaranteed bulbs (value 25c) sent 

postpaid for only 10c;125 bulbs post- 

paid for $1.00. Best colors in a de- 

lightful mixture. Burpee’s Fall 

Bulb Book FREE. Write today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

573 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 









Fritillarias . 
Will Fascinate You 


oe we. 


[ Begins on page 26] 


blushed with shame and hung its: head. 
Since that time it has turned its bells 
downward and held a tear in each sad eye. 

It is somewhat of a puzzle at this early 
season to give the crown-imperial a suit- 
able location. Maximus lutea toward the 
back of the border with Mertensia virgini- 


_ca and a foreground of creamy yellow 


daffodils and Myosotis offers one satisfy- 
ing solution. Plant the bulbs as soon as 
you receive them in the fall, and cover 
them with 4 to 6 inches of rich, warm, 
sandy loam, spacing them about 8\inches 
apart. Give them a situation shady at 
midday, and leave them . undisturbed. 
They are perfectly hardy, but an annual 
mulch of leafmold is advised. Because the 
foliage ripens soons after blooming, mark 
the location to prevent injuring the bulbs 
when cultivating neighboring plants. 

F. meleagris has gathered unto itself a 
number of popular names in its journey 
from the meadows of England, Norway, 





“I can never remember seeing, as a child, a 
guest leaving our home in gardening season 
without a huge bouquet of flowers,’ says 
Claire Norton, above, of Idaho Springs, Colo- 


| rado, writer of “Fritillarias Will Fascinate You” 


and Central Europe to the gardens of the 
world, being known as the guinea-hen- 
flower, checkered-lily, and Snakes-head 
Fritillary. But by whatever name we 
designate this enchanting flower, it is al- 
ways a choice addition to the April gar- 
den. Its dwarf habit makes it desirable in 
the rockery, yet it is not too small for 
effective border groupings. Its lavender 
and purple-checkered blossoms combine 
beautifully with the wine-colored Early 
Tulips, with springbeauties, purple violets, 
and white grape-hyacinths. The variety 
alba is charming, with just the faintest 
suggestion of green checkering. Try it 
against a stone wall or a gnarled tree 
trunk. You will never fully realize the 
quaint loveliness of these flowers until 
you see them naturalized or adding charm 
to the rough grass at the fringe of your 
lawn. Plant 3 to 4 inches deep and about 
6 inches apart. The bulbs do not object 
to clayey soils, but in the border show a 











1,000 Dead Flies Prove 
P. D. Kill-Power 


Every batch of Sinclair P. D. is death- 
tested on 1,000 husky flies before it 
leaves the factory. You can depend on 
death-tested P. D. to destroy all flies, 
mosquitoes, moths, bedbugs, ants, fleas 
and cockroaches. Ask your grocer for 
Sinclair P. D. Insect Spray. Drug and 
hardware stores also sell P. D. 


meme 3 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


INSECT SPRAY 


Copyrighted 1934 by Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.) 











At the 


MARK OPN 


FAIRMONT 
“ HOTELS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 
a 





All outside rooms from $4 a day up. Airy 
rooms facing the Fairmont open court— 
$3.50 up. Write for reservations. 


GEO. D. SMITH, General Manager 











INSTANT RELIEF FROM PAIN! 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads instantly relieve pain 
of bunions and swollen joints; stop shoe pres- 
sure on the sore é 
spot; soothe and 
heal irritation. Ab- 
solutely safe and 
sure. Sold d at drug, 
dept. and shoe stores 
every where.35c box. 


D' Scholls Zinopads 


HURRY Low prices still in 

. effect but can’t be guaran- 
» teed! Amazing money-maker 

| for farms, truck gardens, etc. Plows, 

| cultivates, de discs, rakes, hauls. 
Mower 


and weeds. 
5 h.p. Coste ie hr. 
for FRER ‘A PALOG 
bY te ~w OFFER. Address nearest 
- oO 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 1 
Galesburg, Kans., “Columbus, Ohio 















Gear shift models, 1 to 
to run. Write 
and 10 DAY 

















preference for a warm, rather damp, loam 
with a little additional leafmold. Leave 
undisturbed under naturalized conditions, 
but when you plant them in your border, 
lift and divide them every three years. 


A\Monc the several other Old World 


species found in gardens today, F. aurea is 


probably the most popular. It hails from | 


southwestern Asia and bears solitary, 


bright yellow flowers on slender stems % | 
to 1 foot high. F. dutea produces yellow | 


bes more or less marked with purple. 
F. latifolia is reddish purple. F. moggridgei, 
an 8-inch beauty, is gold and lemon-yel- 
low. F. e/wesi, from Lycia, has rich flowers 
of green, flushed purple but not checkered. 
Most of these are in bloom during May 
and on into June. Their culture is essen- 
tially the same as for F. meleagris. Ever- 
green ground-covers thru which they may 
spring, such as Sedum glaucum or S. caeru- 
leum, not only provide protection for the 
rarer kinds but add materially to their 
effect. 

F. camtschatcensis, the black-lily of 
Alaska and Siberia, is, in my mind, one of 
the most strikingly beautiful of the genus. 
It is a glowing rich wine-purple, so dark 
as to seem almost black, whence its com- 
mon name. [ts whorled glossy foliage is 
not the least of its attractions, and it 
grows 18 inches high. Planted with the 
orange and creamy yellow Erythroniums, 
it makes a picture one does not soon for- 
get. The black-lily prefers a soil that is 
peaty and somewhat boggy to the light 
loam of the ordinary border, but with 
some peat incorporated in the compost 
and a shady situation it will be perfectly 
content. 


TurNING to our native fritillaries, 
which include some of the most vividly 
colored of all, we find them easily divided 
into two cultural classes, based largely up- 
on the character of the soil and intensity 
of the shade in their natural habitat. F. 
purdyi, a white species prettily tinged with 
mauve, is the only one of the first group 
found with any degree of frequency under 
garden cultivation. This species grows in 
sunny open fields in heavy clay soil. How- 
ever, given a fairly rich garden loam and 
slight shade, purdyi responds with a 
lengthened stem and prolonged bloom. 


THosE fritillaries frequenting the well- 
drained soils of shady woods, rich in leaf- 
mold, comprise the second group. For 
success in the garden, light, friable loam 
containing plenty of leafmold, and a posi- 
tion both sheltered and shaded should be 
provided. Of these, F. recurva, from south- 
ern Oregon and northern California, hangs 
out open sprays of 6 or 8 or even more, 








vivid, pendulous bells on slender stems 1 | 


to 2 feet tall. It paints the outside of 
these orange-scarlet or vermilion and lines 
the inside with luminous yellow, dotting 
it with red, then smartly recurves the 
edges, making a distinctly charming flow- 


er. F. coccinea, the Scarlet Fritillary of | 


California, is scarcely less brilliant but of 
a different hue and more dwarf growing. 

F. lanceolata, known as mission-bells, 
mottles its flowers with brownish purple 
and yellowish green. It is one of the tall 
growers, up to 3 feet high, and has proved 
hardy as yA north as Wisconsin. F. afro- 
purpurea is quite similar but less tall 
ee and marks its greenish yellow 

ells with streaks and flames of maroon, 
the whole giving a general effect of bronze 
color and suggesting the popular name 
““bronze-bells.”’ 
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Women are enthusiastic about the Kohler 
ledge sink. It saves so many steps in pre- 
paring meals and washing dishes — puts 
most of your work within arm’s reach. A 
3-inch ledge across the back is the handiest 
place imaginable for brushes, tumblers, etc. 
Equally useful are the two compartments, 
each 8 inches deep, each with a Duostrainer 
which makes the compartment water-retain- 
ing. You can wash dishes in one, while 
vegetables, or pans (covered by a drain- 
board) soak in the other. When the dishes 
are done, the spout swings out of the way. 
There’s a disappearing spray hose also. 
Price of Dalcross, including Kohler brass 
fittings, less delivery, piping, installation, 
$37 (subject to change). Enameled drain- 
board, wire dish basket, utensil and garbage 


containers at small additional cost. YW 


Send coupon for full information. 
THE KOHLER Dalerws. ) 


DOUBLE COMPARTMENT 
TWO DUOSTRAINERS 
CONVENIENT LEDGE 


SWING SPOUT MIXING FAUCET 
DISAPPEARING SPRAY HOSE 
LOW PRICEW 





KOHLER or KOHLER 








Kouter Co., Founded 1873 BH-9-34 | 
| Kohler, Wisconsin 
| Please send illustrated booklet. | 
| Name : 
| Address | 
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FREE 


VALUABLE BOOK 
Prevents Mistakes 
Saves Money 










YOU CAN HAVE RUNNING WATER 
FOR A FEW CENTS A DAY 
Some day you are going to have running water 


in your home. Do you know how much it is 
going to cost you? Most people think it costs 


more than it does. 
This valuable A COMPLETE 
SYSTEM 






FREE Booktellsyou 
everything about 
installing running 
water. Eighteen 
pages of diagrams 
—full explanation 
of running water 
from cisterns— 
shallow wells— 
deep wells—rivers 
—ponds—lakes 
—springs. 

An invaluable 
book that will be 
sent you free. A 
book that you 
should read before 
you do anything 
about installing any 
water system—it 
may save youa 
costly mistake. 
Without cost or ob- 
ligation it is yours 
—absolutely free. 
Fill out and mail 


QUALITY WATER 
whilesoutkinkotie Mii 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Home Water Systems 


Engine or Motor driven for every 
‘arm and home use 


MAIL THE COUPON 


200 gals. per hour 


At lowest price 
ever quoted for a 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept.S-9 ' 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago ~ 
Please send me a copy of your new i 
illustrated handbook on water systems ' 
for homes and farms. i 
My source - water supply is: ' 

0 Lake 0 Sore O Stream ; 
|} Deep well 0S ao well (© Cistern ' 
Have you Teoniaiet OYes ONo ' 
! 

PPT, TS TTT TT OT CTE LTT TTT TT ° ; 
i .  annasanninnetl RF. D....0- fi 
! 

TOW. ccccccccccccccess SOG so cesecoce ° 1 
3 








GLOVER’S new Dog Book is the most com- 
nae myer syd rere Ta on Care, Training, 

eeding, etc., ever produced. Contains many 
interesting illustrations. Write foracopy today. 


Fleas annoy animals; make them unthrifty, nervous, 
and help spread tapeworms. 


GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA SOAP 


kills fleas and lice; relieves itching; aids healing of 
minor sores in Mange and Eczema; semowes cee 
odor; promotes normal hair growth. R's 
FLEA and INSECT POWDER also kills ey a 
lice. Sold everywhere. 


GLOVERS 


119 Fifth Avenue, Dept. E, New York City 
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Vines for Shade 


[| Begins on page 25 | 


grower. Like all Bougainvilleas, it is touchy 
about water and prefers the hottest and 
sunniest spot. 

From a landscape point of view I find 
the Bignonias or trumpetcreepers more 
useful. They rival the Bougainvilleas for 
color but come in shades more easily com- 
bined in the garden. The Flaming Trump- 
ets is the one we see most often, and when 
the vivid orange trumpets cover the plant 
in winter, it forms the most striking note 
in the garden. Like the Bougainvillea, it 
comes from Brazil. Because of its rather 
sparse foliage it is suggested we plant it in 
combination with its cousin from Mexico, 
the Bloodred Trumpet, a rapid grower 
with dull cherry-red flowers. It sends out 
tendrils, making it suitable for climbing 
on buildings or walls. It is rather tender. 


A VINE that is an even better climber 
is the Catclaw Trumpet, for its tendrils 
will adhere to stone or metal. Its flowers 
are lemon-yellow and a gorgeous sight in 
full bloom. It has rather sparse foliage, 
but its stems make an interesting pattern 
on a wall. It is perfectly frost-proof, so is 
hardy in Arizona and Imperial Valley. 

A favorite with me is the Painted 
Trumpet. It is one of the most beautiful 
of all if given a little protection and care. 
It has glossy leaves and bears in spring 
delicate violet-streaked clusters. 
Quite by accident | found it was also a 
good combiner with the Flaming Trumpet. 

Closely related to the Bignonia is the 
Tecoma, which is also called trumpetbush. 
They are a hardy group, hence popular. 
The Ricasol Pandorea, a summer bloom- 
er, and Tecoma Queen of Sheba, a winter- 
flowering variety, are worth keeping in 
mind if you need pink in your color scheme. 


THE dark glossy foliage of the famous 
Cape-honeysuckle makes a foil for the 
bright orange-red flowers which cover the 


| D oe E — R ’ 5 Send for your free 
AUTUMN 
CATALOG 








plant six months out of the year. I have | 


read that in many parts of its native Cape 
region the hillsides are gay with this 
Cape-honeysuckle and the sky-blue P/um- 
bago capensis, another South African 
climber which graces our gardens. (What 
a gardener’s paradise South Africa must 
be!) If you know the Plumbago from ex- 
perience in an eastern greenhouse you will 
hardly recognize it in the California gar- 
den, for here it is kept within bounds only 
by drastic pruning. In a large garden, tho, 
it requires little care, as it is very drouth 
resistant. It looks its best, I think, along 
fences or on sunny banks. 

The Nightshade family, which has pro- 
vided us with such prosaic things as the 
tomato, pepper, and potato, has given us 
food for our souls as well. The Paraguay 
Nightshade, or Blue Potato-vine, is one 
of the best of the ornamental group. It 
can be used as a viny shrub, but I like it 
when trained to hang over a patio wall. 


THE Jasmine Nightshade, or White Po- 
tato-vine, 
twining shoots make it ideal for climbing 
wire fences. 

If | ever get that Spanish casa on which 
to display a terra cotta Bougainvillea I’m 
going to find a place also for the marvelous 
chalice-vine, or Copa de Ora, as the peo- 
ple in its native Mexico call it. Its great 
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is nearly always in bloom. Its | 





Bulbs — Seeds — Plants 


copy of this most 
complete Autumn 
Catalog. 80 pages 
— offerings of 
Bulbs, Plants, 
Shrubs, Seeds, etc. 


For fall planting and all of the 
famous Dreer quality — Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, 
Snowflakes, Snowdrops, Glory 
of the Snow, Lilies, Scillas and 
many other Bulbs; Flower Seeds, 
Roses, Perennial Plants, Succu- 
lents, Climbers, Shrubs. Also, 
Garden Sundries and the depend- 
able Dreer Lawn Grass Mixtures. 


HENRY A. DREER 
16 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa 
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SHUM WAY’S 


ce 33 

GLORIOUS” DUTCH BULBS 
FOR FALL PLANTING 
DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 
I want every re a r of this 
, magazine to try NEW 

GIANT ADONISL TL v oat LIP 
thisfall. Latest introduction. Vivid 
Rosy Red on tall 26inch stem. This 
delightful novelty is illustrated full 
size in natural color on the front 
cover of my FREE Fall Catalog. 


% Ye doz. Joe Stes Suths 4 8¢ 

















Send remittance today for this great novelty. 
Don't order any Bulbs, until you get my 
new Catalog. I think itis the most beauti- 
ful Fall Bulb book published in America. 
Everything in natural colors. Lowest Prices 
for Quality Bulbs. Write for FREE Catalog. 


SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


Rockford, Ulinols - - Established 1870 


Box 51, 













RENDEZVOUS 
of PITTSBURGH'S SMART SET 


O famous restaurants, a tap 
room, a cafeteria, a roof garden 
decorated by the late Joseph 
Urban, the Continental Bar, the 
Halter and Hurdle Room, and fa- 
mous dance orchestras provide a 
variety of opportunities for food, 
drink and entertainment at a wide 
range of prices. Rooms are cozy 
and elegantly furnished, rates 
reasonable. Centrally located, 
a few steps from anywhere. 


WILLIAM PENN HOTEL 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1600 ROOMS - 1600 BATHS 














First at the National Peony Show. Des Moines wa . 
First at A Century of Progress! Brand scores consist- 
ently year after year. Brand’ 3" “Prairie Afire” electrified 
the show at Des M Brand” prevailed 
at Chicago (Best Flower: i in ‘the Show). Five first awards 
at the National Show . . . Gold Medal and six first 
ae the World's Fair! .. 


SansaScitee tate Gatctet ticialen over 200 variation 
of peonies . . . world's largest collection of new French 





iris, phiex, deiphinium, etc. Plant 
prize- winning Seouk. Send Today for catalog. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
\ 









131 E. DIVISION STREET FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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-1VE PUT IN 


BALSAMWOOL 






















Be SURE that the heat you pay for won't 
leak through the roof this winter. Save from 
10% to 20% on your fuel billsi NOW is the 
time to have BALSAM-WOOL Blanket Insu- 
lation tucked into your attic floor, or between 
the rafters. 


It's a simple, easy job — any carpenter can 
do it in a few hours. Cost is surprisingly 
low...satisfaction guaranteed. You get truly 
modern insulation... waterproof, windproof, 
verminproof and fire-resisting. Mail the 
coupon for complete information on 
BALSAM-WOOL. 


WOOD CONVERSION CO., Room 112 
First National Bank Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
1 want to know more about BALSAM-WOOL 


insulation. Please send me the complete facts. 


Name 





Address___ 





City 


BALSAM 








HAS HOT AND DRY 
WEATHER PRACTICALLY 
RUINED YOUR LAWN? 


Start in right now to revive it by planting 
SCOTT'S CREEPING GENT. You will 
ve more than pleased with ite rich, thick, 
healthy appearance by next spring. 
Herman Reubel. St. Louis, Mo.. writes, 
MY CREEPING BENT Lawn hos 
withstood the terrifically hot and 
weather splendidly: ¢ } Marker,* 
Columbus, Ohio says, “My BENT Lawn 

is just as lovely this year. It certainly 

has withstood the unfavorable weather." 

Mr. M. H. Quinlan, Laurelton, L. L, 
N. Y., writes, CREEPING BENT 
Lawn is wonderful."’ Our free booklet, 

“BENT LAWNS.” will give you the 
secret of beautiful lawns. Write for your 
copy today. 


free! 
FALL IS THE BEST TIME TO PLANT 


O. M. SCOTT and SONS CO. 


3473 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


Burpee’s Bulbs 
aay, 


| For Fall Planting 
¥ 


Choicest bulbs—first class in 
every respect. Superb mixtures 
of all colors. Postpaid. 

18 Giant Darwin Tulips $1. 

18 Giant Breeder Tulips $1. 

18 Cottage Tulips $1. 

22 Trumpet D ils $1. 

10 Fragrant Hyacinths $1. 

33 Giant Crocus $1. 
Special. Any three offers, or 
three of any one offer for $2.75. 
All six or any combination of 
the six offers for only $5.00. 
Burpee's Bulb Book FREE. Tells 
all about best Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, other 
bulbs, for Fall planting. It's free. Write today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 672 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 






YOUR NEIGHBORS 


will enjoy the special home furnishings 
issue coming next month. Please tell 
them about it and suggest that they 
get a copy at the nearest newsstand. 


























8-inch, yellow trumpets, softly tinged 
with lilac, are a sight indeed, and I know 
of no more effective vine for a Spanish 
balcony. I am told it blooms best in sandy 
loam rather than in rich soil. 

The jasmines have long been favorites 
in our gardens, just as they have the 
world over. To me a flower has double the 
appeal if it has fragrance and most jas- 
mines have it in abundance. 

A favorite in California gardens that 
masquerades under the name of jasmine 
is the Chile-jasmine. It is a fast grower 
with white flowers whose intense fragrance 
has led to the association with jasmines. 


ANOTHER white-flowered climber 
with an unusual fragrance is the Mexican 
or Climbing Mockorange. The single 
creamy flowers grow on long sprays, mak 
ing them useful for cutting. 

The dull purple fruits of the passion- 
flowers are exceedingly tasty and aro- 
matic. One, the Purple Granadilla, is 
grown commercially in San Diego County. 
The fruit may be eaten fresh or cooked 
into jams or jellies. I like to spring new 
fruits on my friends, and this one never 
fails to elicit pleasant surprise when intro- 
duced in a salad. It has that elusive flavor 
that seems a combination of pineapple, 
banana, and several other fruits. 

The vines I have mentioned so far are 
planted mainly for their flower effects. 
But there are several that are useful for 
their foliage alone. The evergreen-grape 
is one. It is a native of the Cape and a 
strong grower here. In time it forms an 
impenetrable roof on a pergola. 


Brsipes the Boston and English Ivies 
so familiar in other climes, we have the 
Climbing Fig for use on buildings. Its 
evergreen heart-shaped leaves form a deli- 
cate tracery on any surface. 

Wisteria blossoms come on the spurs of 
the previous year’s growth. I cut back the 
new growth to 2 or 3 eyes from the old 
wood and occasionally leave a new shoot 
to take place of the older wood. One vine 
I had refused to bloom until I resorted 
to drastic root pruning. 

Wisteria is extremely long lived and in 
time will cover the whole side of a house. 
The famous one at Sierra Madre covers 
nearly an acre. 

So... 1 am passing along the words of 
my friend, the garden architect, to choose 
your vines as carefully as you would a fine 
tapestry hanging for your living-room. 


+ 


TENDER VINES 


Bloodred Trumpet (Bignonia buccinatoria or cherere): 
Bignonia is named for Abbe’ Bignon, librarian to 
Louis XIV; buk-si-nah-toh’-ri-ah, means a 
trumpeter; sher-er’. 

Bougainvillea lateritia: boo-gin-vil’-e-ah; lat-er-ish’-i- 
ah, means brick-red. 

Bougainvillea spectabilis: 
tacular. 

Cape-honeysuckle (Tecomaria capensis) : te-koh-may’- 
ri-ah. 

Catclaw Trumpet (Bignonia unguis-cati or tweediana): 
un’-gwis, meaning claw. 

Chalice-vine (Solandra guttata): soh-lan’-drah; gut- 
ay’-tah, means spotted with drops. 

Chile-jasmine (Mandevilla suaveolens) :man-de-vil’-ah, 
named after H. J. Mandeville, one time British 
minister at Buenos Ayres; swah-ve-oh’-lenz, 
means sweet. 

Evergreen-grape (Cissus or Vitis capensis): sis’-us 

Flaming Trumpet (Bignonia venusta): ven-oos’-tah, 
means handsome 

Jasmine Nightshade (Solanum jasminoides): 
lay’-num; jas-min-oh-y’-deez. 

Mexican Mockorange (Pbhiladelpbus mexicana). 

Painted Trumpet (Bignonia speciosa) : spee-si-oh’-sah, 
means showy. 

Paraguay Nightshade (Solanum rantonetti): par’-a 
gway; ran-toh-net’-i. 

Purple Granadilla (Passiflora edulis): gra-nah-dil’-ah; 
pas-i-floh’-rah; ed’-eu-lis. 

Ricasol Pandorea (Tecoma mackeni): rik’-ah-sohl; 
andorea, named for Pandora of Gree< mythol- 
ogy; te-koh’-mah, a contraction of Mexican name 
ecomaxochili: mak’-en-y. 

Trumpetcreeper (Bignonia). 


spek-tab’-i-lis, means spec- 


soh- 
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“Tulip Bowl’’— 
one of many beau- 
tiful and authentic 
Mountain Mist 
Quilt Patterns. 








In this quilt... 


an Old ‘Dutch 


Garden that 
never fades 


\ HAT is more lovely than the tall, 
/V proud tulips of early spring ? This 
spirit of spring is caught for your year- 
round pleasure in the new Mountain 
Mist Quilt Pattern, the ‘Tulip Bowl.” 

Quilt-making is easy with Mountain 
Mist Quilt Patterns and Mountain 
Mist Quilting Cotton. 

These patterns show the entire de- 
sign, suggest colors, indicate the placing 
of each one, tell how much material to 
buy, how many pieces to cut, and with 
full instructions. They even suggest a 
design for the quilting. 

But whether you use a Mountain Mist Quilt 
Pattern or not, use Mountain Mist Quilting 
Cotton, uniformly spread in one piece, full 
quilt size. Because of the exclusive Glazene you 
can handle it as you would a piece of flannel. 
The fine, lacy web of this Glazene preserves the 
even thickness and eliminates resistance to the 
quilter's needle. No lint. No bunching. No 
stretching. Sweet and clean, too. Your quilt 
washes beautifully. 


FREE Pattern with Each Roll 


Genuine Mountain Mist Quilting Cotton comes 
in a quilt block wrapper which slows many 
authentic quilt designs in full colors. On the 
inside of each wrapper is a complete Mountain 
Mist Pattern printed in actual size. Insist on 
the genuine by name. 

See how easy it is to make your own beau- 
tiful quilts. Send 20 cents (coin preferred) with 
coupon below for the Mountain Mist Tulip 
Bowl pattern shown above, and a catalog illus- 
trating many other attractive quilt blocks. You 
must use the coupon below to obtain this pat- 
tern. The Stearns & Foster Company, Lock- 
land, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MOUNTAIN. MIST 
eT 


QUILTING COTTON 
This coupon must accompany order 
THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 

Enclosed is 20 cents (coins preferred) for which send 
me the “Tulip Bowl"’ Mountain Mist Quilt Pattern. 
(Print name and address plainly in margin) 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
349-BH Copyright 1934 The S. & F. Co. 
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q “Please dont scold. 
®| finger marks wipe 
4 right off this 

‘| ” WALL PAPER!" 


*Onewy: ye eee @ 








RDINARY SOil cleans easily from the new 

W ashtex Finish of Mayflower Wall Papers 
which are a feature of model homes at the 
World’s Fair. They hang smoothly, wear 
wonderfully . . . and their Duofast colors 
have long-lasting charm. Name ‘‘Mayflower”’ 
on each selvage. Prices extremely low. Send 
now for colorful free book on 
room arrangement —then see 
your wall paper man. 


MAYFLOWER 
PAPERS 





WALL 


MAYFLOWER WALL PAPERS, 
Dept. BHG, “Rogers Park Station, Chicago, Illigois 
Send, free, “Moyflower World's Fair Wall Papers.” : 


Nome 





+ Address 
City 





State ’ 
© i984, Mayflower Wali Papers > 


SUVE °3500 fo SOOO 


THE ROSEMONT— 
5Rooms and Bath $1440 
(Materials) 















MODERN HOMES 
at Mill Prices? 


Van Tine Home Building Service will build your 
home complete—ready to move into—easily, safely 
and at one-third less cost! Many are saving $500 to 
$1000. 

Choose from 100 prize designs or let us design 
your home from your own ideas. Your choice of brick, 
wood, stucco or combinations. We supply finest guar- 
anteed materials and strongest construction to meet 
all building codes. 

Mill Prices—you buy direct from our 5 great Mills 
at low wholesale prices. One order buys your home 
complete. No extras! 

Finest Modern Features. Oak Floors, Warm 
Quilt Insulation, Built-in Kitchen Units, Linen 

losets, Clothes Chutes, etc. More comfort—less 
work for the housewife. 


FREE BOOK 
100 HOME PLANS 


FREE if you live in Tll., Ia., Wis., 
Minn., Mo., Kan., Nebr., N. D., 





World’ s Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 
: 1676 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 

Check free books wanted: [] Homes, () Garages, 

C1) Farm Buildings, ( Summer Cottages, ( Book of 

5000 Bargains in Building Material. 
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The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


[| Begins on page 8 | 


came and took down that red quarantine 
card from our front door. And feeling the 
world is good, I took Mrs. Horton, our 
neighbor, a handful of rosebuds and a 
basket of tomatoes. I took Mrs. Albaugh, 
another neighbor, who’s just back from 
the hospital, another handful of rose buds. 


ohept. Hf Toward evening, as I was a- 


spading, came neighbor Russell 
and Mrs. Russell to see my roses. There 
was my new bed, covered with bloom. 
Three-fourths of it is something to brag 
about. But dear me, my good neighbor, 
most apologetically, had to point out that 
some of the cheap roses | bought last 
spring to fill out the end of the bed are not 
the varieties I thought they were. Well, I 
should have known better than to buy 
department-store basement-bargain roses. 


hept ld “Look, daddy—see what I 


have,” called David as Maggie 
and I were gathering vegetables for sup- 
per. He came, proudly holding up a deep 
pink China-aster. This little fellow, 5 
years old, sowed the seed, transplanted 
the seedlings, and grew this aster all by 
himself. (He doesn’t know how many 
times I hoed them.) He has a whole row. 
/d. Rain this morning, too wet to 
heft work outside, so the whole fami- 
ly set off to drive 35 miles to the Weiant 
Nursery, famous for evergreens. And 
when we drove home we brought with us a 
fine specimen of Taxus media hicksi—a 
new type of hardy columnar yew. Home, 
I set it out, and since the ground was in 
fine shape, I began my fall shrub-planting 
campaign by moving some things to fill 
up gaps. If I live to be a hundred, I’ll 
never get thru moving things. I dug every- 
thing carefully, with a ball of soil, for it’s 
too early to move bare-root shrubs. 


Sept. 5 In one corner back in the gar- 
Lop den, I made a little PDG peren- 
nial bed—things that I like best and that 
do my soul good. There were some clumps 
of Scabiosa japonica and Scabiosa cau- 
casica, and some blue Eupatorium that is 
often called Hardy Ageratum. There were 
daylilies, some spiderwort, and some per- 
ennial ragged-robin. I was right proud of 
that spot when I was finished. 


This Sunday morning I was 
ofepi/7 sick, but the lawn looked so 
ragged and the grass is growing so fast, so 
I went out to mow it. I couldn’t take more 
than a trip or two across at a time, with- 
out resting. 

“Why did you work out like that when 
you were sick?” asked Maggie. “Well, I 
just had to finish up that lawn,” says I. 
“Well, it was a fool idea. You’ve just 
finished up yourself,” says she. 

Nary a word of praise did I get because 
the lawn now looks so fine. It never looked 
finer in its 7-year-old life, for I did a 
great job of mowing. And no thanks for 
it. But maybe the passer-by will note and 
say, ‘““What a wonderful lawn the Plain 
Dirt Gardener has.” 


opt/7 The preacher stopped by this 


morning. I was feeling good be- 
cause I was over my sick spell and Donald 
is back in school. So I just naturally 


picked the good man a half bushel of to- 
matoes and filled another basket with 
beans, cabbage, beets, and so on, “I 
don’t do much for the heathen,” I told 
him, “so maybe I can make up for it by 
helping to feed the preacher.” 


David is bound to be an ento- 

mologist. I never saw such a 
fellow for bugs and sich. He has a fruit 
jar half filled with butterflies, kept alive 
by a perforated lid taken off the plant- 
food jar shaker. He caught them all him- 
self back where they were fluttering about 
the clumps of Climax, the light blue per- 
ennial Aster now in bloom. He has a box 
with a lot of caterpillars in it which he 
watches day by day to see if they are 
spinning cocoons. 


pt. 45 This afternoon late the whole 


family packed up and away we 
sped westward on a long, long journey. 
We ended up to spend the night with my 


folks, 90 miles on our way. 
J 6297 Now it came to pass this bright 
~~ afternoon that our flivver car- 
ried the PDG and his family into the city 
of Des Moines, in the state of Iowa, and 
first thing you know, we were right out to 
visit our friends at the Better Homes & 
Gardens office. While I talked with Editor 























-“l talked with Editor Peterson" 


Peterson, our old friend Mr. Hottes took 
Maggie and the boys thru the building, 
to see the printing presses and to have 
ice cream in the Tasting-Test Kitchen. 

Tonight I went to a meeting of the 
Men’s Garden Club of Des Moines, a din- 
ner meeting, and afterward there was a 
general meeting of the Des Moines Gar- 
den Club, of which the men’s club is a 
division. I was on the program and jab- 
bered a while about outwitting winter. 
Then Mrs. Henry Frankel talked on road- 
side beautification—a talk full of informa- 
tion and inspiration for keeping our road- 
sides and countrysides beautiful. It was a 
talk I’ll long remember. 


La 6.99 Last night our flivver brought us 
“at midnight to the Loop in 


Chicago, and today at the Century of 
Progress we found, strangly enough, that 
the Enchanted Isle, where Maggie took 
the boys, was right next to the Horticul- 
tural Building where I was bound for. I 
could write a lot about what I saw; for 
instance, the fellow in charge of the gar- 
den for one of the big seed companies was 
the identical Carleton chap who wrote the 
article on lupines in Better Homes & Gar- 


dens in July, 1933. 
lefit.30 After 1,500 miles of driving, we 
“~ were home at Io tonight—and 


the place was still here. 
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The flavor of EGGS, BUTTER, MILK 


A harsh, imitation vanilla drowns out the rich 
flavor of the good eggs, butter and other in- 
gredients you use in your desserts. But Bur- 
nett’s Pure Vanilla brings out their full good- 
ness and flavors deliciously at the same time. 
Which is why good cooks have used Burnett's 
since 1847. Sold by leading grocers everywhere 
—in a sturdy, non-tip bottle. 


@ For ten cents, package insert or car- 
ton top we will send you a copy of 
“Doubly Delicious Desserts.” Should 
be in every good cook’s library. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 























440 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
‘ o ‘ ¢)' 
] }? - 
Send for FREE catalog 


Over 200 Styles and Sizes of 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces—174 
ranges, 12 heating stoves, 
urnaces. More Bar- 
ains thanin 20 Big Stores. 
ew styles, new features, 
® new colors. Cash or eas: 
terms. Year to 5 pred 
days free trial—360 da 
approval test—$100, 
Bank Bond 


k B Guarantee— 
24-hour shipments. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., pifrs. 
Over 850,000 Rochester Av., Kalamazoo, M 
Users ee 
bene Years in Business O < 
rite for FREE Catalog D de 


riot HEAT WITH 








HOME: MADE GAS 


“7, , ONLY 1'2.c PER HOUR 


~ AN amazing new way has been 
found to turn liquid fuel into 
instant heat. Now only a tea- 
= cup full of liquid will heat your 
“home for hours except in sub-zero 
™ weather. This revolutionary invention 
™has proved so satisfactory in several 
™ thousand menaee that it will now be sent 
ial to responsible peo 
> Learn, right in your home, how re new- 
™ type “radiant” heater burns 96% air. No 
™ piping. No installation. Hotter Tey city 
™ gas or electric heaters at one-tenth the 
cost. No soot or ashes. nage rl 
it anywher: Test it 30 day without 


AGENTS! obligation, rn it FREE if you will help 


at pa to you friends — pe hbors. 
Sen ‘or new lan. itively no selling — us! our 
Everythingfurnished. name and ess at once for Free Offer. 
Full-time or spare- THE AKRON LAMP Co. 
time. Write quick. 1369 High Street, AKRON, OHIO 






















Away with Egg Tarnish... 


It takes only a second when wash- 
ing breakfast dishes and your sil- 
ver is always shining. Just use 
Wright’s— 


a SILVER KREAM 


at 
WRIGHIS 























VER CRAG ‘Send for free booklet 
J A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
20 Emerald St. Keene, N. H. 
3 All the Family Should Use 
Cuticura Taleum 


Ideal after Baby’s bath, to complete 
Mother’s toilet, after Father’s shave. 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 10K, Malden, Mass. 
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Add Charm and Grace 
at Mealtime 


[ Begins on page 22 


is crystal—always preferred for formal 
settings. As the picture first appears the 
color is focused in the center, but when 
the napkins are lifted a floral motif is dis- 
covered in the center of each plate. 

With the entrance of the soup cup 
(Photograph 2) a touch of blue on the rim 
of saucer and cup enters the picture; in 
the following course (Photograph 3) this 
becomes even more pronounced as the 
same color and design show to better ad- 
vantage on the dinner plate. With the 
salad the blue disappears entirely and a 
cool frosted note appears. (See Photo- 
graph 4.) With the entrance of the dessert 
plate (Photograph s) a bright little note 
of green appears on the table. 

It is amazing how much varied charm 
and originality can be produced within 
the set and prescribed rules along which 
the best of tables may be laid. Gone are 
the “sets” of dishes. The modern table is 
an ever-changing play of color and design. 


Wauen the salad course is finished there 
is an important change in service as well 
as in the appearance of the table. The 
salad plate is removed and for the first 
time the individual place is left bare. All 
silver has disappeared. The salt cellars 
and pepper shakers are now placed on a 
small tray and removed. Crumbs are 
brushed from the table. with a folded 
napkin onto a plate; no longer do we use 
a special “scraper” and crumb tray. The 
extra smaller glass is removed, since the 
flavor of the punch or drink may not be 
pleasant with the dessert. The dessert plate 
(Photograph 5), with or without a doily 
and bearing a finger bowl with a little 
water in it and a dessert-size fork (smaller 
than the dinner fork) and a dessert spoon 
(larger than a teaspoon), are brought in 
and placed before each person, who lays 
aside the silver and removes the finger 
bowl and doily (if there is one) and places 
them at the upper left of the plate. The 
dessert is then passed. After-dinner coffee 
(Photograph 9) served in the living-room 
is increasingly in favor because it is so de- 
lightful a custom. Incidentally, it allows 
the helper to clear away the table at once. 


THE family dinner, without being for- 
mal, can have just as charming a setting 
with the food as delicious and its pro- 
cedure as smooth and orderly. The table 
is set in exactly the same way except that 
allowance must be made for serving food 
at the table. The carving implements and 
the silver for serving will be placed on 
the table. Accessory dishes (such as jelly) 
will be a part of the scheme. Try be as 
balanced an arrangement as_ possible. 
Vegetables may be placed near the carver 
—to be served with the meat or placed 
elsewhere on the table and then passed 
from one person to another if it can be 
done without confusion. After the main 
| dishes have been served, then pass the 
accessories. 


Teacu the children to help also but use 
only one child at each meal so as to avoid 
confusion. They may fill water glasses and 
remove dishes between courses very nicely. 
Be sure to have them carry a dish in each 
hand and not stack them. 
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It may be all right to put new 
shingles on top of old shin- 
gles; to put new wall paper 
on top of old wall paper; but 
to put new varnish on top of 
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old varnish is all wrong! ° 
= \ 
The reason is simple: a floor vf 
that is streaked and stained, 


scarred and marred, will look 





only darker and dingier when 


< 
° 
s 
o 
° 


a new coat of varnish is ap- 
plied on top of several old 


AO ° 


ones. Only by removing the 





old varnish, bleaching the 
wood back to its original 
beauty, and THEN applying a 


coat of new varnish can you 


ae 


hope to make an old floor new. 


And here's a chemist's dis- 


covery that makes varnish 


Pos 
eyow [IM X 2/9900 


vanish and bleaches the sur- 





face, ready for refinishing — 
all in ONE operation. What's 
more, the cost is trifling. A 


— 


pound can of Double X— 


enough to “do over” an av- 


~ 
ay 


SOY pjo ub 






~ 


erage floor— costs but 75c at 


— 
SS 


S 


any paint or hardware store. 


* 


iMeay J 


Mail this coupon for special trial offer 
Schalk Chemical Co., 350 East Second St., Los Angeles. 
For the enclosed 10¢ (to cover cost of packing and 
mailing) send me a 25c “Get - Acquainted Package” of 
Double X Floor Cleaner. [B-4] 


Ce 
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YOU'LL WANT THESE 


ies 5 call 


Suggestions 


+ 


FOR SEPTEMBER 





SEPTEMBER is a busy month in every 
gardened home, what with the children to 
be made ready for school, the return of the 
club season, and the dozen and one things 
every gardener finds to do in the garden. 
Let the Better Homes & Gardens Home 
Service Bureau help you. The leaflets and 
booklets listed here offer you expert as- 
sistance in the way of club-program sug- 
gestions, child care, new recipes and 
menus, color schemes and new curtains 
for your home, and fall garden work. 


CLUB LEAFLETS 
Books for Clubs 


B-O-2 A Basic List of Books for Club Use.......4¢ 


B-O-4 Books for Bird-Lovers , < 
B-O-5 Good Books for Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs and 

Their “Leaders j Kk 
B-O-9 Books for Homemakers’ Clubs. . : A 


Club Papers 


B-O-11 How to Write the Successful Club Paper. . 4c 


Money-making Plans 


3-0-6 Money-Making Plans for Clubs. . .4c 
Programs and Meetings 

B-O-1 Source Materials for Club Programs a aul 
B-O-8 A Program for a Parent-Teacher Associa- 

ae 4c 
B-O-10 Helps for Amateur Club Members 4c 
B-O-12 New Plans for Old Clubs.... 4c 
B-G-18 The Well-organized Garden Club. 7 


Includes cunstitution, by-laws, suggested pro- 
grams for the year, helpful advi ice on encourag- 
ing civic endeavor, and suggestions for helping 
the treasury along. 


CLUB BOOKLETS 
Bridge Clubs 


eilanl naphese OE ee 15c 
Send for this delightful booklet, written by Ruth 
Jacobs, director of Better Homes er Gardens’ 


Tasting- Test Kitchen, before you plan your first 
bridge luncheon this autumn. 


Child-Study Clubs 


The Physical Care and Habit Training of the Pre- 
School Child 25¢ 
This valuable textbook, widely used by mothers’ study 
clubs, was written by Gladys Denny Sbultz. It is 
Better Homes er Gardens’ Child Study Course No. 
J, and is planned for a club year of nine months. 
Outlines of this course, which are useful to carry to 
club meetings, may be obtained for 5c each. 


The Mental Health of the Child. 25¢ 
The mother of every normal youngster will want this 
book for its advice on bebavior problems. T bis is Better 
Homes er Gardens’ Child-Study Course No. : 
Many clubs bave used the above two books in sub- 
sequent years with great success. Outlines of Course 

No. 11 may also be obtained for Se each. 


Garden Clubs 


The Garden-Club Handbook... ... 50c 
This is a detailed discussion of all phases of garden- 
club work, written by Fae Huttenlocher, of the Bet- 
ter Homes er Gardens staff. If you are an officer or 
a committee member, this book will be invaluable 

to you. 


Music Clubs 


Program Suggestions for Music-Study Groups Sc 
A bandy little booklet, containing a year’s music 
programs. 


Home Furnishings 


Well-dressed Windows 25c¢ 
Written by Christine Holbrook, Better Homes er Gar- 
dens’ Home-Furnishings Director, this new booklet 
brings you the very latest ideas on glass curtains, 
draperies, and curtain bardware. In addition, you 
will find suggested treatments for windows of al- 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, 





most every size, shape, and arrangement in this 
booklet. 
Color Charts and Color Schemes .25¢ 


This is an age of color, and nowbere is the right use 
of color so important as it is in your own bome. 
Learn u bat colors £0 together, and bou you may 
use some of the newest color schemes to advantage. 


SEPTEMBER GARDEN HELPS 
Autumn Color 


B-G-10 Trees, Shrubs, and Vines for Autumn Leaf 

Effects 4c 
Aquarium 

3-G-52 Making and Maintaining an Aquarium. ..4c 
Bulletins 

B-G-14 A List of Garden Bulletins de 

Suggested publications which are distributed by 

the United States Department of Agriculture 


und the and 


various colleges experiment 
falions. 
Evergreens 
B-G-81 How to Succeed With Evergreens 4c 
Cboosing sorts, planting, pruning, watering, 


winter protection and pests. 


Gladiolus 

B-G-75 Essentials of Gladiolus-growing.......... 4c 
Grapes 

B-G-57 How to Grow Grapes..............000: 4c 

Greenhouses 

B-G-89 An Easy-to-Build Small Greenhouse. ..... 4c 
Lawns 

B-G-32 Grasses That Make Good Lawns 4c 


Do you know the kinds best suited to your soil? 


Pools 

B-G-61 How to Build a Pool.................. 4c 
Shade 

B-G-3 Plants for Shady Places de 

Lists of sbrubs, vines, trees, and evergreens. 

Shrubs 

3-G-19 Fifty Successful Shrubs to Plant in the North- 

ern States 4c 

Complete table giving the distance to plant, 


beight, spread, flowering and fruiting season, 
us well as color of flowers and fruits. 


Trees 

B-G-42 How to Care for Your Shade Trees. . 4c 
Vines 

B-G-12 The Best Ornamental Vines... 4c 


List of woody, annual, berbaceous, perennial, 
Florida, and € “elifornia climbers. 


B-G-27 Vines We All Should Grow .4c 


Winter Bouquets 


B-G-34 How to Grow Everlasting Flowers to Make 
Winter Bouquets....... 4c 


THE SCRAPBOOK 

The Better Homes © Gardens Scrapbook is 
something you can’t do without, once you own 
one. It is a sturdy, loose-leaf book, with 11 
index tabs, in which you may file all your 
Better Homes & Gardens \eaflets, and also clip- 
pings and notes. It is only 75¢ complete. 
Send your order today for these extra helps to: 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
6709 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 


September, 1934 














LONGING 


BY JOSEPHINE BOWMAN WETZLER 


Strange, how dear to one can be 

A little garden or a tree; 
How the heart can hunger for 

The worn, stone threshold of a door! 
How a road's familiar twist 

Will pound the blood in throat and wrist, 
And a valley's certain slope 

Bring back a home, and youth, and hope! 





Right Companions for 
Spring Bulb Flowers 
[ Begins on page 14) 


lavender and pink duet of pleasing har- 
mony was composed of Princess Elizabeth 
and Faust. And at the gateway of a home 
where lilac bushes had stood for years 
were unusually charming arrangements 
of the dark violet Giant and the rosy 
lavender Euterpe to tone in with the lilac 
blossoms higher up. 

For contrast among Darwins it’s a dar- 
ing thing to combine the black-anthered 
white Zwanenburg with La Tulipe Noire, 
the darkest tulip of them all. But, it’s 
more alluring than it sounds. 


Waar to do with the Earlies is some- 
times a problem. They are more formal 
than other tulips and occasionally look 
quite at ease marching primly down each 
side of a pathway like Dutch schoolgirls 
on their way. One gardener I know used 
his bird-bath as an axis around which to 
mark out a simple geometric figure on the 
lawn. This pattern was outlined with 
Crimson Brilliants and white double 
tulips, Boule de Neige. The part inside 
the pattern was carpeted with grass which, 
of course, had to be clipped by hand as 
long as the tulips were in bloom. This 
planting was one of those fascinating ex- 
ceptions to the general rule that flower 
“beds” are obsolete. 

Smaller bulb flowers sometimes seem 
insignificant when growing outdoors. 
There are at least two reasons why. One is 
that they are planted in too small group- 
ings; another is that their delicacy and 
small size are overshadowed by the larger 
blossoms of some of the plantings with 
which they are associated. 


One day I came upon some checkered- 
lilies, or guinea-hen-flowers (Fritillaria), 
looking very much at home in a little 
grove back of the main garden of a home. 
(See page 26.) This naturalistic planting 
was a surprise, for Fritillarias are more 
commonly used in rock gardens, where 
under the right conditions they are also 
quite appropriate. In this wooded spot 
the bulbs had been scattered here and 
there among Virginia Bluebells (Merten- 
sia) which carpeted the ground, and the 
combination had proved successful. The 
drooping flowers, oddly checked and 
striped with white and purple, to most 
people are probably more interesting than 
beautiful. How shy they appeared, like 
wood nymphs caught napping! They were 
pixie- like in their behavior, too, for on re- 
turning several days later I found scarcely 




















FREE Housewives 


FIRST, 10c bottle Liquid Veneer 
free. SEC . one true story ow 
Several People became rich by using 
Liquid Veneer,” free. THIRD, valu- 
able Silver certificates packed with each 
bottle of Liquid Veneer, free, and redeem- 
able in delightful silverplated tableware 
with your initial beautifully hand engraved 
on each piece, and FOU URTH H, one extra 
teaspoon free as follows: 


WONDERFUL VALUE 


Cut out this ad and send it with a certificate 
taken from a bottle of Liquid Veneer and 
we will send you the silver you select for 

‘our certificate and one extra teaspoon free, 
s or sending the ad. One ad only redeemable 
with each certificate. We guarantee you will 
simply be delighted. Or a postcard brings 
you a 10c bottle and the true story free 
and postage. 


YW 
WAM =. 


LIQUID VENEER CORPCRATION 
26 Liquid Veneer Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BIRD MANNA 


MAKES CANARIES SING 


Restores their health and 
feathers and keeps them fit. 
It is a food, a tonic and a 
song restorer. 

It has been the one dependable bird 
specific for more than 50 years. 

Sold by all drug and dept. stores. 


one 


Wonderful 
For Dusting 
Polishing 
and Preserv- 
ing Pianos 
Furniture 



































































Mailed for 15c in coin or stamps. 
fancy canaries in their natural colors. 
Full information as to song and rare 
Hints on their diseases and how to 
treat them. All about Parrots. Mailed 
PHILADELPHIA BIRD FOOD CO. 
400 No. 3rd St. Phila., Pa. 
Special Offers—to plant this fall, for glor- 
ious blooms in early spring. "Post paid, 
18 May * “Cottage” Tulips. 
18 Art “Breeder” Tulips," $1 
10 Smarties Hyacinths, $1 
22 Trumpet Daffodils, assorted westerns $1 
As mh 3 81 lots for $2.75 ° “ 
é ) “ OF 
at 7 any 6 for $5.00! ae a 
All the best varieties, © 
and many special offe ora 
JAMES VICK: 
yy, 407 Vick Bldg, * 
, you may easily earn 
in a few hours spare 
& Gardens to friends and neighbors 
in your comunity. It is pleasant and 
For complete details write to 


120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate ot 
canaries. How to breed them for profit, 
free with Manna. 

18 Giant * “Darwin” Tulips, all colors $1 

$1 

33 New Giant Crocus, all colors 

Fall Bulb Book Free 

—write for it today. 

Rochester, \. ¥. 

That much or more 
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a trace of them. The Virginia Bluebells 
had enveloped them with their foliage 
| when the blossoms had faded and they 
| could go on developing their bulbs for 
| another year without any bother to any- 
one. 

Beneath a planting of shrubs at the 
edge of a neighboring lawn was an ex- 
| panse so blue that it might have been a 
bit of concentrated sky turned upside 
down. Grape-hyacinths! I counted be- 
tween 75 and 100 of them. The sunlight 
filtered thru and shadows came and went 
between branches not yet in full leaf. For 


ideal spot to intensify the coloring of this 
ravishing Heavenly Blue variety. The 
semi-shade was equally good to give a long 
flowering period to the scattered plantings 
of Poeticus Narcissus which could be seen 
still farther back beneath the shrubs. 


One advantage in planting bulbs be- 
neath the shelter of shrubs is that they 
can remain where they are after flowering. 
Usually the place is not needed for sum- 
mer-blooming plants and the shrub foliage 
soon becomes dense enough to hide the 
leaves and stems of the bulb plants before 
they become unsightly. They should not 
be cut off while still green. 

The same is true when small groupings 
of tulips, narcissus, or other bulbs are 
placed here and there in a perennial bor- 
der. The foliage can go right on growing 
and maturing tor the development of next 
| year’s bulbs until it naturally dies down in 
| June or July. Meanwhile, the taller plants 
are coming up around them to hide the 
yellowing leaves. 

However, sometimes bulbs must be 
taken out of a border, garden, or lawn 
as soon as they are thru blooming. If so, 
there should be a place provided for heel- 
ing them in; that is, they should be re- 
planted in an out-of-the-way corner so 
that they can go on growing undisturbed 
until stems and leaves are yellow and dry. 
After that, the bulbs can be lifted, thoroly 
dried in a cool place, and put into paper 
bags until planting time again in the fall. 





the most part, the location was shaded, an | 





How to Plant Bulbs 


Ground line 





q” ee i ea 
eo ee ee 
Crocus, Snowdrops, > an | 
Candidum Lilies, Scillas 3” —_ YH -_ 
4” wee tee? | 
4" 
| Erythronium “cae oO an 
E) 

Tulips 6” 6! Salt 
Narcissus a =) _ 


Lilies, Except Candidum 8” __ 


1. Hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, daffodils, and 
all other bulbs mentioned in this story should 
be Planted i in the fall. 

Plant them in clusters of at least 5, which 
makes for a more naturalistic effect. 

3. Use a spade to make a hole 8 inches in 
diameter and 6 to 10 inches deep. plant the 
larger bulbs this deep. Fill in a little soil, 2 to 
4 inches for the smaller bulbs. 

4. Wait until after a real freeze. Then mulch 
with cornstalks, peatmoss, or garden trash. 
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tes United States is the melting pot of 
people, but how many of us realize how 
much of a melting pot our gardens have 
become? Sometimes shrouded in mystery, 
often written on the pages of history, but 
generally passed without a thought, is the 
source of our commonest garden flowers 
and the fruits and vegetables which nour- 
ish our bodies. 

We seem merely to find these plants in 
our catalogs and gardens but cannot ac- 
knowledge our great debt to the scores of 
men who have defied adverse climates, 
insect-ridden swamps, dangerous moun- 
tain-passes, and lived lonely hermit lives 
to bring back plants. 


For example, Robert Fortune left Eng- 
land for China and Japan when foreigners 
were forbidden entrance. Disguised as a 
native merchant, he traveled for years 
gathering such plants as would serve a real 
need in the diet or gardens of his country. 
Among the plants introduced by Fortune 
are the modern chrysanthemums, Japa- 
nese Anemone, bleedingheart, weigelias, 
Forsythia, and bush-honeysuckle. He in- 
troduced the tea industry in India in 1848. 
When we think how the livelihood of mil- 
lions depends upon this shrub we realize 
the debt and gratitude India owes Robert 
Fortune. 


In our own day we have had many 
eminent explorers. Frank N. Meyer when 
barely 13 years old crossed the Alps on 
foot, went down into Italy; later he came 
to America, tramped thru the United 
States, then dipped down into Mexico— 
ever collecting, always preferring to go on 
foot. 

About 1905 the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture commissioned him to 
the Orient. He spent 3 years in northern 
China, Manchuria, and northern Korea, 
returned to Washington, and a year later 
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Robert Fortune, who established 
the thriving tea industry in India 
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PLANT HUNTERS 


left again for the Caucasus, Siberia, Rus- 
sian Turkestan, and Chinese Turkestan. 
Two other expeditions he made, but no 
more. 

Nights he spent in the open or at inns, 
noisy with drinking and gambling, and, 
as he himself expressed it, with “odors 
hanging about to make angels, even, pro- 
cure their handkerchiefs.” Foreign tongues 
ever babbled of things he never knew. 

On his last expedition, 30 miles north 
of Nanking, he drowned in the Yangtze 
River, not living to enjoy seeing in 
America the fruits of his labors. 

“But when the roses bloom in New 
England,” writes Dr. David Fairchild, 
eminent plant hunter with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, “‘his 
Rosa xanthina, the hardiest of the yellow 
bush roses, will be a mass of gold. When 


To Frank N. Meyer, who introduced the wide- 
ly adapted Chinese Elm, we feel grateful 


“Among explorers no individual receives less recogni- 
tion for signal service to civilization than the hunter of 
plants. His name is not written upon new-found lands 
nor upon hitherto uncharted seas. But thru his vision, 
his daring, and his fortitude he enriches the waste 
places of his home land and helps to feed thousands of 
today and millions of the future. The plant hunter is 
unsung Columbus of horticulture.””—David Fairchild. 





the ground thaws on the bleak plains of 
the Dakotas thousands of his Chinese 
Elms will put out their leaves and take 
their place in the windbreaks of that tree- 
less region. All the way up from Florida 
and Georgia and over the Canadian border 
this elm is now growing—a remarkably 
adaptable tree.” 


Four years ago this October a skidding 
automobile in which he was riding cost 
Ernest H. (Chinese) Wilson his life. He 
had traveled over many dangerous moun- 
tain-passes of China and Japan, Korea, 
and Formosa with but one serious acci- 
dent. One day as he was collecting the 
Regal Lily in Szechuan, Western China, a 
huge rock became dislodged from its 
moorings, rolled down the mountainside, 
and broke his leg. So is the story of the 
most popular of Wilson’s introductions 
connected with a tragedy in his life. 

Wilson sent back from these countries 
an overwhelming amount of material, a 
great share of which has become estab- 
lished in our gardens. We cannot mention 
all the 2,716 species he introduced nor the 
50,000 pressed plants he brought back to 
Harvard University. Scores more of his 
plants will be grown in our gardens as 
soon as they are better known. 


WE CANNOT all explore the isles of 
the Caribbean Sea, the mountains of Asia, 
or the jungles of Africa. But each of us 
can wrest a wondrous profit from explor- 
ing our own home yards and nearby wood- 
lands and countrysides. They will yield 
recognition and knowledge of trees and 
shrubs and names and habits of our own 
plant possessions. There is indeed a realm 
close at hand, near all of us, awaiting 
exploration. Plant hunt- 

ers have given their lives 

to know these same plants “(. 
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Ernest H. (Chinese) Wilson, who 
found the Regal Lily in China 
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Let’s have the old days 
BACK AGAIN 


willing to agree that halitosis is indeed 


NE can never tell when a 

great idea 1s going to 

come along. Right in the 

middle of a muggy day 
last week, one popped up that cer- 
tainly interested us—and ought to 
interest everybody. 

“Why not,” wrote Mrs. R. H. B., 
a young matron as pretty as she is 
practical, “revive the old ducking stool 
for people who have halitosis (bad 
breath) and refuse to do anything 
about it?” 

The idea sounds sensible to us. For 
the past ten years we have spent sev- 
eral millions of dollars to acquaint 
people with the fact that they are likely 
to have halitosis and therefore become 
nuisances to others. On statistics 


alone, every literate white person in 
the United States has seen our adver- 
tisements hundreds of times. 

Yet every day we run across people 
—people old enough to know better— 
whose breath makes us, and no doubt 
others, swoon. In view of our great 
effort, it is pretty discouraging. 

That is why we welcome Mrs. 
R. H. B.’s practical if unorthodox sug- 
gestion. It is very possible that a hu- 
miliating and chilly immersion at the 
corner of Forty-second and Broadway, 
New York, or at State and Madison 
in Chicago would teach halitoxics a 
needed lesson they would never get 
from reading the printed page or by the 
snubs of others. Before the icy water 


had reached their knees, they might be 


the fault unforgivable, and resolve to 


correct it with Listerine. 


The Sad Truth 


The sad truth is that everybody has 
halitosis at some time or other with- 
out knowing it (that’s the insidious 
thing about halitosis). Its presence 1s 
usually due to the fermentation of tiny 
food particles in the mouth. 

‘The quick, pleasant way to combat 
halitosis 1s to tinse the mouth with 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic and quick 
deodorant. It instantly halts fermenta- 
tion, then overcomes the odors fermen- 
tation causes. For your own sake and 
the sake of your friends, use Listerine 


daily. Lambert Pharmacal Co, 


LASTERINE checks halitosis {01.0} 
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Tex VE years ago this fall, almost to the 
month, we launched the first i issue of this mag- 
azine, an entirely new idea in the publishing 
world. The magazine recognized the dawn of a 
new era of home betterment, and has devoted 
itself exclusively to home improvement. 

Consistently and steadfastly, we have ad- 
hered to our original aims of service to the 
gardened home. 

Three years ago, to show the way to a better 
home by encouraging the remodeling of those 
hundreds of thousands that needed bringing up 
to the standard of the times, we announced a 
series of Better Homes Contests. Up to now 


nearly 50,000 families all over the land have 
responded. 

And now the National Housing Act makes 
realizable a home-betterment and home-financ- 
ing program Better Homes & Gardens has for 
years and years advocated and urged, not only 
in the magazine, but by repeated trips to Wash- 
ington which we have made. We asked that the 
Government do just what the National Hous- 
ing Act does—get back of loans for home-re- 
modeling and home-financing. With operation 
of the Act, the Gevernment does indeed lend 
its financial aid and backing and unrestrained 
support to the Better Homes &§ Gardens philos- 
ophy—better homes. 

This fulfillment of our aims and ideals for 
you calls, we feel, for a renewed dedication to 
those principles of home and family life which 
are the very soul of Better Homes & Gardens. 
And so, we present in this issue, in addition to 
our usual number of gardening stories, the most 
comprehensive discussions of those things that 
contribute to better homes ever offered by any 
magazine. We dedicate this October Better 
Homes &§ Gardens to the broadened program 
resulting from government emphasis on home 
betterment. We believe you will find the home- 
improvement stories particularly timely and 
helpful now, when your thoughts turn to mak- 
ing the inside of your home more comfortable 
and pleasant for the long winter months ahead. 

May you then enjoy this issue as much as we 
have enjoyed preparing it for you. And may you 
use the ideas 
and the many | ° 
new things (Zhe SLLers 
you find in it! 





Meredith Publishing Company 
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Getting a Remodeling Loan Is Simple. 


Heres How— 


By 


Elmer T. Peterson 
Editor, Better Homes & Gardens 


Go to your local bank, building- 
and-loan association, or other lend- 
ing agency. Ask for a remodeling 
loan to be made under the provis- 
ions of the National Housing Act. 
The Government has provided fa- 
cilities whereby home-loan agen- 
cies can make loans with a min- 
imum of red tape and incidental ex- 
pense, insuring them against loss. 
For other information about the 
National Housing Act, read the 
stories which appeared in our Aug- 

ust and September issues. 
—THE EDITORS 





1. MAKE it easy for you to do 


the repairs and remodeling work you 
have been wanting to do, the Federal 
Housing Administration has reduced 
to complete simplicity the routine 
necessary to secure a Federal-insured 
loan. 

It has placed a maximum limit, and 
a very reasonable one, on what the 
lending agency (usually a bank or 
building-and-loan association) may 
charge you for the loan. 

It has prescribed a maturity date 
that is financially sound, and yet long 
enough to make it easy for you to 
repay the loan. 

It has established a method of pay- 
ment which makes repayment of the 
loan easy. 

And it has formulated a credit 
statement for you to fill out for the 
bank or building-and-loan association 
that is simple, and reasonable. 


Loan Costs You Only $5 a Year per 
$100 for Each Year You Borrow 
The Housing Administration has 
told the lending agency that it may 


BEFORE notcharge [ Continued on page 106 
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THE Liar sf OF A PLAIN DIRT GARDENER 


* * 
By Harry R. O’Brien 


Oct 2 This month is to be dedicated to 
° house-cleaning in the garden. 
I’m not going to do another thing until I 
get all over the place, get the weeds 
cleared out—well, partly cleared out, any- 
how—cut back things that need to be cut 
back and tidy the whole place up gen- 
erally. I vow it. So the first chore was to 
mow the lawn. As I pushed the mower 
back and forth, I kept wondering wheth- 
er one more time will be all Til have to 
do it this year. 

Tonight, Friend Hottes, of Better Homes 
€&@ Gardens was in town. He used to live 
here and some of us had dinner with him 
down town. He spoke at a garden meeting 
afterward. I introduced him and Maggie 
made me wear my tuxedo in consequence. 
There was only one other man there who 


had one on. 

Home, I kept on my good clothes 
Gt. 3 and went back in to our local 
garden-club meeting. I was called on to 
remark some about»fall work in the gar- 
den. Back home again, I put on old clothes 





So | picked all the ripe tomatoes 


and went out to practice what I had just 
been preaching. I finished first the mow- 
ing of paths and grass plot back in the 


garden. 

Cet To get my mind off my worries, 
: I went outdoors this afternoon 

and fell to work at digging weeds and 


cleaning up the long border. 
As I worked away among the 


Ot.5 shrubs some more this after- 
noon, I found that four shrubs had died. 
So late this afternoon I went over to the 
nursery of Neighbor Slemmons and 
bought me four new shrubs. Bringing 
them home, I planted them. 

Thru the years I have lost a number of 
shrubs in that border. One reason is that 
some were unusual things which did not 
prove hardy. Another is that I never did 
a good job of planting in the first place. 
When I put those shrubs in, back in the 
fall of 1927, instead of a good nursery 
spade like I have now, all I had was a 
97-percent shovel bought from a cut-rate 
store. Consequently I just didn’t get good 
holes dug. I know now that shrubs won’t 
do good unless they are planted right. 


* * 


Mother and Sister Ruby were here and 
when they left for home, I gave each a 
big basket of vegetables. What a treasure 
that vegetable garden is! The last planting 
of Sweet Corn is at its best right now. 
There are beets, beans, turnips, lettuce, 
carrots, potatoes, and tomatoes by the 
bushel. 


Did I tell you that the editor of 
Oct. 6 Better Homes & Gardens will be 
here for a visit next week? Well, that’s 
the real reason why all the activity to- 
ward getting the place cleaned up. 

And while I worked, I kept singing, 
“Oh, what a gal is Maggie” —for indoors, 
she was canning tomatoes and tomato 
juice that came right out of our garden. 
You know, I don’t often mention it, but 
I guess I was lucky to get Maggie, even 
if she doesn’t like to help me weed the 


seed beds. 

Saturday, so the boys and I dug 
Oct: 7 the rest of my late potato crop— 
three bushels of good spuds, not bad for 
a poor potato year. Also, I brought up 
three pumpkins and set them on the 
grass near the back door, as a gentle hint 
to Maggie that it’s pumpkin pie time 


once more. 
Oct 7 Dark and wet and when I went 
*/ out this afternoon, the air was 
chilly. Goodness, what if there should be a 
frost? So I picked all the ripe tomatoes. 
Then I picked some of the green ones. | 
read in Better Homes & Gardens that they 
can be put under glass in the coldframe, 
where they will ripen. So David and I 
filled several seed flats with these green 
ones and put them in our coldframe. 


The annual convention of our 
Qt./0 ..... cat 
state garden-club association 
was meeting down town today and the 
principal speaker was none other than 
Editor Peterson, of Better Homes & Gar- 
dens. | brought him out here for lunch 
and fed him on Sweet Corn not a half 
hour out of our own patch, before taking 
him back down to speak. 
Tonight I donned my tux, Maggie put 
on her glad rags and a corsage of Duchess 
of Wellington Roses from our own rose 





We had a wonderful picnic 


bed, and back down we went to the con- 
vention banquet, where I was _toast- 
master. There ought to be a law against 
banquets and toastmasters and such. 
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* * 


Oct 18 The leaves are carrying us again 
. to fairyland and gorgeous 
dreams. The autumn is always lovelier, 
brother, when the leaves can turn before 
the frost comes, as they are doing now. 
This humble person has neither words nor 
talent to picture in typewriter terms the 
glory that is showing up, in the scarlet and 
gold of leaf and berried shrub, with the 
green turf carpet as a frame for it all. 





My jewel box of rock plants 


As I worked indoors, I chanced to look 
out and a host of birds were gathering on 
the lawn. They were taking a bath in the 
pool and perching on the garage roof to dry 
in the faint sun. One bold chap sailed right 
into the Highbush Cranberry—showing 
he was young and innocent—and took a 
peck at the bright red berries. One bite 
and away he went as fast as he came, over 
to the Morrow Honeysuckle, for these 
cranberries are too sour for birds to eat. 

This afternoon as I was hoeing out 
weeds from the new iris bed, Oriental Pop- 
pies and the like, the weather turned like 
unto frost. So I called out the emergency 
squad, to wit David and Donald, and we 
picked more baskets of green tomatoes to 
put under the coldframe. Indoors, Mag- 
gie was canning tomato juice. When | 
came in for a drink, I tickled her nose 
with a bunch of Russian or Winter Violets, 
just coming into bloom. 


Oct [lh Yesterday was Friday the 13th 
: and it was a hoodoo all right, for 
during the clear, still night, old Jack Frost 
came and put his dread white hand over 
the whole outdoors. I just hate to write 
about what met my eye this morning. 

But at noon the sun shone bright. The 
leaves have turned our little bit of ravine 
to gloryland. So Maggie, the boys, Dick— 
Donald’s chum—the pup and myself did 
arm ourselves with axe, a basket of grub 
and canteen of water and did wend our 
way out to said ravine. There in our little 
outdoor stone stove, we built a fire, 
cooked our weenies and had a wonderful 
picnic. 

Tonight I sat down to read “Another 
Gardener’s Bedbook,” by Richardson 
Wright, editor of House and Garden. It is 
a real treasure—just full of garden lore 
and legend, written with a peculiar flavor 
that is unlike any other garden writing 
of which I know. 


Another killing frost last night 
Ct, /5 but warmer this Sunday morn- 
ing and I was out [ Continued on page 83 




















“I consider Royal Baking Powder 
a real economy... because it always 
produces successful results.” 


(An informal interview with 


Mrs. J. C. Baitey, of Chicago, Ill.) 
RS. BAILEY, like millions of 


other American women now- 
adays, has to manage her house on 
a very cramped budget. 


‘*When the family income dwindles,’’ 
says Mrs. Bailey, ‘‘every penny has to count 
for something. 


‘*That’s why I wouldn’t think of giving 
up Royal. You don’t catch me taking 
chances with inferior baking powder after 
I’ve laid out my money for good butter, 
eggs and milk. 


‘*T think of Royal as my baking insur- 
ance, and I’d consider it poor economy to 
use any other.’’ 


SOUND REASONING, Mrs. Bailey! 
After all, how much baking powder do 
you need to make a cake? About two or 
three teaspoons. And three teaspoons of 
Royal cost you only I¢. 

Only 1¢ for Royal! When you compare 
that with the cost of your other ingre- 
dients, it seems foolish indeed to deprive 
yourself of the best baking powder. 


You already know, of course, that 
Royal is famous for the fine-flavored 
cakes it makes... cakes of velvety, even 
texture that stay fresh for days. 

Next time you buy baking powder, 
keep in mind the low cost of Royal. The 
price is now the lowest in seventeen years. 





2 Childten....a Hungry Husband 
— Qo 


*That’s why I can’t afford Baking Failures” 


@ “The good butter, eggs and milk I use in the foods I give my children cost too much to 
be trusted to a doubtful baking powder. I'll stick to Royal—and be sure.”’ 





@ ‘‘My wife certainly makes swell cakes,"’ 


_ ays Mr. Bailey. ‘‘She says Royal does it— 


but all 1 know is—it tastes wonderful!” 





to the busy housewife. 





WATCH FOR YOUR BAKER’S WEEKLY “SPECIALS.”* When 
you bake at home, make sure of success and delicious flavor by 
using Royal Baking Powder for your cakes and hot breads. But 
don’t forget that you can rely on your baker for delicious coffee 
cakes, Parker House rolls, crisp dinner rolls, cinnamon buns, 
and other goodies to lend variety to your table. Fine cakes— 
from plain cup cakes to delicious layer cake—are now available 


With careful attention to the housewife’s needs, the modern 
bakery offers a wider and ever-increasing service to the home. 
Copyright, 1934, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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@ “Who wouldn't use Royal Baking Powder, 
when it takes only 1¢ worth to give you a 
delicious cake like this—every time!’’ 


FREE COOK BOOK — Mail coupon for the new 
Royal Cook Book. 























Royat Baxinc Powper, Product of Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept. 127, 691 Washington St., New 
York. Please send—free—the new Royal Cook Book. 
Name 

Address ————— 

City _ __State 

In Canada: Standard Brands Limited, Fraser Ave., 


Toronto 2, Ont. 
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IT’S TO ME! 


> Storage chests like the one sketched, 
for bathroom supplies or use in a bed- 
room closet, have framework of very 
light wood and drawers of strong card- 
board. Many are covered with oilcloth, 
sell for $1.50 or less. The handy-man 
can make one, selecting favored glazed or 
dull-finish oilcloth to 
cover and holding it 
fast with wallpaper 

aste..... Another 
idea! Where children 
like to set up a card 
table for games, oil- 
cloth table-covers 
bound in bias tape 
and elastic across 
the corners do save 
the table-top. 


“But have you ever used Douglas Fir plywood?” 
Nick asked John Normile. 

“Of course,’ answered John, “‘it’s in our dining- 
room.” So John took Nick out to look around [as 
you see in the sketch below]. 

“We wanted a wood-paneled dining-room,” John 
explained. “I used large sheets of fir plywood, took 
the standard 4-foot widths, sawed them in two. We 
stopped the panel work about a foot below the ceil- 
ing, finished it off with a wood rail, and covered all 
joints with a simple molded wood batten [as you 
see sketched]. 

“We had intended to paint this panel work, but 
the grain was so interesting we used a light, trans- 
parent gray-and-rose stain, finished with clear wax!” 

And that’s that! 

For information about definite gardened-home 
ideas that interest you, please send a 3-cent stamp, 
addressing your inquiry to The Home Service Bu- 


teau, Better Homes Gardens, 6210 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
SFon Soy ce Olson 


> “What, pie again?” says Nick, “how 
popular grape pie is getting!” That’s be- 
cause a grape-juice bottling company 
now packs seeded Concord grapes in 
glass for home pie-baking. Grape pie, 
easy to make and take. 


P At least 5 of the well-known manu- 
facturers of automatic refrigerators have 
new models that sell for about $80. These 
chests open from the top. The one 
sketched freezes 20 
ice cubes at a time, 
is designed to have 
adequate food space 
for a family of 4 and, 
for an extra $5, in- 
cludes free servicing 
during the first 5 
years. Chests like this 
stand about 3 feet 
tall, operate at low 





> To “double-quick” 
that dinner-hour dit- 





cost. Left, lid open! 





Pl ecrued and 
starched some glass 
curtains with a new powder that is color- 
ing and starch combined; comes in choice 
of 10 shades, and sells for a dime a box. 


> If you shovel coal into a furnace now 
and then (as I do), buy yourself a 25- 
cent latex rubber bathing cap (very thin 
but durable rubber). It protects your 
hair, slips on and off in a jiffy. 


P Nick says I can think up more odd 
jobs than General Johnson. That’s be- 
cause I asked him to try a foamy up- 
holstery cleaner on our mohair chair. 
Then came a bottle of silverware cleaner that 
for me did a perfect job easily. Next we (Nick) 
worked with a rug shampoo suggested for clean- 
ing all-over carpeting on the floor, and last we 
(Nick!) applied a new self-polishing liquid wax 
to our linoleum and varnished floors. With the 
wax comes an applier made so you can replace 
the spreading cloth—our floors are all gleaming! 


> At the World’s Fair John Normile noticed a 
new wallboard among those used for building 
exteriors. It is made of thin sheets of wood with 
the grain crossed as sheet is laid on sheet. Under 
hydraulic pressure these sheets are bound to- 
gether with rosin to make the finished board, 
which is said to be moisture-proof. 


> This is the last straw—I mean the latest! 
New Cellophane straws for sipping hot or cold 
beverages, whether you’re drinking milk, fruit- 
or tomato-juice, make it taste better (15 cents 
for 100). The straws are very sturdy. 


> Various insulating boards present inter- 
esting textures as finished wall surfaces. But if 
you wish it there is a paint which serves as both 
sealer and finish coat in one for wood, cement, 
plaster, or insulating board. Instead of penetrat- 
ing a fibrous surface, it bridges it, making a pro- 
tective one-coat job! 


> The machine in the 
sketch, hand operated, 
screws to your kitchen 
table. Its interchange- 
able discs chop ice or 
slice, dice, chop, shred, 
or strip vegetables and 
fruits for cooking or 
salad making. Only the 





FOODS AND HOUSEHOLD DEVICES 


Josephine Wylie 











slicer and shredder come with it. The discs can 
be bought singly, choosing those you wish. 


>» Two faced! This 
electric clock sketch- 
ed can be read from 
either side. Of chro- 
mium, green trim, 
61% inches tall, Chris- 
tine Holbrook thinks 
it a neatly designed 
timepiece for many 
rooms, and practical! 





> A new idea in wall- 
paper is definite color 
and clear-cut design. For an Early-American 
bedroom there’s a green ivy vine with clumped 
green leaves on a white ground. For a child’s 
room an inexpensive paper takes inspiration 
from the Lindberghs’ around-the-world flight, 
with children of many lands and airplanes in the 
attern. A modern paper, fine for an entrance 
Rall, has horizontal design—large dots inter- 
spersed with dashes. In a dining-room I saw 
walls painted ashes-of-roses, with gray paper 
colonnades pasted on, and a border. There are 
wallpapers of similar idea, or smaller motifs 
that remind me of pictures of Roman archi- 
tecture! Such patterns are called “classic.” 


> Rubber-covered electrical extension cords, 
of various colors, have molded soft-rubber 
plugs shaped for easy handling and corrugated 
to allow a firm grip. 


> Alfred Hottes knows of a mole trap that ex- 
tends only 24 inches above ground and has no 
prongs, otherwise being somewhat similar to the 
familiar prong trap. It kills the mole quickly. 
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Alfred Carl Hottes 
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REMODELING AND BUILDING 


John Normile 


ty of “Nick, will you open the straw- 
berries, the catsup, the pickles, please?” 
a sturdy new gadget slips over a bottle- 
or jar-top, and opens or closes it quickly. 


> Josephine Wylie finds a new broom- 
mop that has a sponge-rubber detach- 
able pad ideal to pick up the dust on 
painted porch floors. She uses it dry, but 
it is a self wringing wet-mop. 


> A silverware pattern, the “Sylvia,” is 
fashioned on curved lines, very simple 
in detail, allowing the monogram or an 
initial to be its chief feature. 


> “If you like coconut, and really most 
d > a d 
people do, excellent recipes for all the 
old favorites—coconut cake, coconut-cream 
pie, meringues—are in a new free recipe book- 
let,” suggests Josephine Wylie. 
) gg ) 


> “The Chinese influence in decorating has 
wide merit,” says Christine Holbrook. So we 
feel even better about the card table with legs 
that we lacquered Chinese red. Really, when 
in use, it cheers a room! Put pale green lacquer 
on a dressing-table bench or a hanging-shelf. 
An occasional piece painted bone white with 
gold edging is Chinese, too! 


> An aluminum egg-cooker works in the man- 
ner of a drip-coffee pot. Place the breakfast 
eggs (it holds 4) in the inner rack and set this 
pan in the sink. Add boiling water up to the 3- 
minute, 344-, or 4-minute mark. The water 
drains slowly thru tiny holes in the pan and on 
down the sink—in passing, cooks the eggs as 
desired! (They’redone when water is at egg level.) 


P Dull silver hori- 
zontal bands: on a 
sea-green wall! Bands 
from floor to ceiling 
are 30, 15, then 10 
inches apart, and the 
wallpaper blends 
from wide sea-green 
stripes, to lightest 
tint. Other colors too. 





> Nick doesn’t mind 

a shoe supply which he claims is limited to “a 
set on the hoof and a pair of spares,” but he 
does like those where he can find them! And 
therefore the shoe rack sketched, width adjust- 
able from 18 to 32 inches, and continuous toe 
guard. It costs little, saves lots of remarks! 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


Christine Holbrook 
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